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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 

Meetings Next Week.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Pennsylvania, Slatington & New England; Toledo & Ohio. 

Elections.—Chambers Valley & New River, G. T. Mills, 
President.—Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska, M. E. Wattles, 
General Superintendent.—Denver Short Line, John Wilson, 
President.—Marion & Indianapolis, David Overman, Presi- 
dent.—Mexican Northern, John A. Wood, President.— 
Missouri River, Roscoe & Duluth, F. M. Hopkins, 
President.—St. Joseph & Santa Fe, W. A. P. McDonald, 
President.—St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado, George H. 
Manchester, President. 

New Companies Organized:—Arkansas & Grand 
Prairie obtains charter in Missouri.—Bartleti & Albany ob- 
tains charter in New Hampshire.—Chambers Valley & New 
River is organized in Virginia.—Dubuque, Kansas City & 
Southwestern is organized in lowa.—Grand Marais & Ver- 
million files articles in Minnesota.—Jacksonville & Mandarin 
is incorporated in Florida.—Kansas City, Salt Plains & 
Texas files charter in Kansas.—Mobile, Hattiesburg & Jack- 
son files articles in Alabama.—Mussouri River, Roscoe & 
Duluth is incorporated in Dakota.—Sault Ste. Marie & 
Omaha is incorporated in Michigan. 

Changes and Extensions.—Arkansas; Little Rock 
& State Line commences survey.—California ; Southern 
Pacific starts braach from Menlo.—Florida : Central Rail- 
way & Steamship Co. is surveying lines.—Georgia : Georgia 
Midland lays track 98 miles from Columbus.—ZIIlinois : 
Lake Erie & Western has track laid to the Mackinaw River— 
Jowa :; Sioux Valley is extended from Kingsley to Moville, 
—Kansas ; Inter-state road is completed from Leroy to 
Gridley.—Maine ; Somerset road is surveyed from Solon to 
Bingham.—Manitoba: Red River Valley road completed 
grading.—Michigan: Chicago & Northwestern completes ex- 
tension from Iron River to Watersmeet; work is 
to begin on extension from Ishpeming to Republic.— 
Minnesota.—Minneapolis & St. Croix will build branch. 
Missouri.—St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado will be com- 
pleted at once to Chanute, Kan. Cape Girardeau & South- 
western will survey line for 30 mile extension. Missouri 
Pacific resumes work on Lexington branch. Mississippi.— 
Mississippi & Tennessee Rivers gives contract for building. 

Leases and Sales.—Baltimore & Ohio Express Co. is 
sold to the United States Express Co.—Brooklyn, Flatbush & 
Coney Island is sold. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending 
Aug. 27 show an increase of 29.4 per cent. as compared 
with corresponding work last year. Bituminous shipments 
show increase of 5.2 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior 
markets, for the week ending Aug. 26, show an increase of 
10.4 per cent. as compared with corresponding period last 
year; shipments show increase of 8.9 per cent. Seaport re_ 
ceipts show increase of 58.3 per cent.; exports an increase of 
42.2 per cent. Cotton in sight is less than at same date last 
year by 48.4 per cent. 














- Sontributions. 





Train Rights. 


Norfolk & Western R. R. } 
LYNCHBURG, Va., Aug. 26, 1887. { 
To THz EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I send you one of our time tables * and would like to have 
you settle an argument. All freight trains change crews at 
Radford, and all passenger crews run through from Bristol to 
Lynchburg. You will note that train No. 6 leaving Bristol 
8.20 p. m. Aug. 1 does not leave Radford until 9 a. m. 
Aug. 2. No. 2 leaving Bristol 8.20 p.m. Aug. 1 leaves Rad- 
ford 12.11 a.m. Aug. 2. My opponent claims that No. 6 
changes date because it changes crews at Radford. According 
to our rules a train never loses its rights and always retains 
its date until it reaches the terminal, and by the time table 
Radford is terminal for Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12 only. 

N. & W. 

[Of course the mere changing of crews cannot change 
the date of a train when the time table shows plainly 
that no change is intended. The table which this corre- 
spondent sends gives no hint by word or appearance 
that there is any dividing line at Radford or elsewhere 
between Bristol and Lynchburg. Crews often 
‘* change off” at insignificant way stations on some 
roads. T« be consistent, the passenger train’s date 
should be changed as well as the freight’s, as that also 
reaches Radford after the commencement of the sec- 
ond day. It would be interesting to know the remote 
or auxiliary circumstances that led to the opinion that 
the date (and thus virtually the number) should be 











changed. One would surmise that some former prac” 
tice or habit, or the fact that the Bristol-Lynchburg 
division had at some time been divided, had something 
to do with it. 

The raising of the question suggests the important 
truth that regulations often should, in some shape, 
tell what things must not be done as well as what are 
required. This table shows the train as running 
through ; doubtless the book of rules provides that 
every train shall during its whole trip retain its start- 
ing date ; but we see here a chance for a careless per- 
son, at least, and possibly some who would not be so 
far above “ careless” but that they would be intrusted 
with a train, to misunderstand an order. And in the 
case of a train beginning its trip at 11:59 P.M. and end- 
ing it at 11:59 P.M. the following day, it would not be 
strange if intelligent trainmen should sometime make 
aslip. A caution against this danger would not be 
out of place in a time table ;.and the shortening of 
divisions might not be an unreasonable remedy in 
some cases. —EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Grass and Cattle in the South. 


New ORLEANS, La. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I find in the New Orleans Picayune the following from 
your paper : 
You may ride from Richmond to New Orleans without 
seeing a haystack. Now, where there is no grass there can 
be no cattle, and without cattle there is no manure, and with- 
out manure the land inevitably wears out, as it has been 
long | in the tobacco and cotton country since it was 
settled. It is common for us to s of the *‘ wasteful” 
policy of the planter in thus wearing out his lands; but what 
can he do? He buys artificial manures to an extent unheard 
of in most parts of the North, but hitherto he has made very 
little und he cannot make much without grass, which in most 
parts of the cotton country can hardly be said 
to grow. The contrast between this country and 
the good grass lands in East Tennessee and south- 
western Virginia is nearly as great and very much 
the same as the contrast between the cotton country and 
Obio or Illinois. The introduction of a good forage grass 
that will flourish in the sandy soil which prevails in most of 
the cotton country would, one is temp to say, be worth 
more to it than was the introduction of cotton itself. Not 
only would it make it easier to maintain the fertility of the 
soil now cultivated, but it would make available millions of 
acres which never have’been cultivated: for with good grass 
grazing would be very profitable in that mild climate, where 
little or no feeding is required. And in most parts of the 
South the area cultivated is but a very small proportion of 
the total area. 


In replying to this, Iam far from imputing to you any in- 
tention of slandering or disparaging the South; but the 
subject matter is misleading. Ido not deny that ‘‘ you may 
ride from Richmond to New Orleans without seeing a hay- 
stack ;" although that would depend much upon the way 
you should come. I should judge that you came by some rail" 
road traversing, in great part, the ‘‘ seaboard ” country ; as 
you speak of ‘‘ the sandy soil which prevails in most of the 
cotton country.” But had you come by other rvuutes, you could 
hardly have failed to find haystacks. You concede “ the good 
grass lands in East Tennessee and southwestern Virginia.” 
Quite as well should parts of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas Texas and Louisiana have the tribute of ‘‘ good 
grass lands” conceded them. In the limestone lands of north 
Alabama and the black prairie (rotten limestone) of west 
Alabama; in the stiff, black, cretaceous soils (rotten lime_ 
stone) of east Mississippi; in southwest Louisiana (which in its 
more western area is almost exclusively a pastoral country) ; 
jn eastern Texas and the prairies of Arkansas—all the above 
areas are ‘“‘good grass country.” I think, too, that the 
Mississippi Valley country'of the South is a fine grass country. 
The clovers do well, and in the loess, or bluff country, are 
superb. Of course, you will not forget the ‘‘ blue grass 
region” of Kentucky, although, possibly, your language may 
not have assailed it. 

Hay-making, although far less progressed in the South 
than it should be, is growing wonderfully. It does not get 
into statistics ; yet none the less it obtains. Year by year 
mowing machines are coming into vogue, and they are cut- 
ting crab grass (crop grass, Paspalum sanguinale), Japan 
clover (lespedeza striatu), Bermuda (Cynodon ‘dactylon), 
carpet grass (Paspalum ovatum and P. laeve), Mexican 
clover (Richardsonia scabsa), and other spontaneous grasses 
of the South. These make superb hay and pasture, and are 
far richer than some of the favorite Northern and Western 
grasses. The bay from some of these grasses is being in- 
troduced into the New Orleans market—the great South- 
ern mart of Western hay—and are destined to entirely sup- 
plant it. 

Japan clover hay, that was first introduced here last 
summer, was hardly able to pass inspection, and sold at 
$5 per ton. (The inspectors did not know what it was.) 
At last six of the car companies here were induced to try 
it for their mules, and it soon went up to $14.25 per ton— 
best timothy (Phleum pratense) hay selling at $15 per ton. 
This converts the unoccupied lands of the South into incom- 
putable value, for it will grow everywhere, can be cut 
twice a year, and wil) yield from three-quarters of a ton to 
two tons per acre. 

In southwest Louisiana, hundreds of Western farmers 
have come in on the heretofore unoccupied government and 
state lands. Lands have gone up from $1.25 per acre to $10 
and $15. So great isthe demand for land that a new rail- 
road is being constructed to accommodate immigration, 
where virgin soil, better than that now selling at $10 to $15 
per acre, can be had at from $2 to $5 per acre. These 


—gazon (Paspalum ovatum) principally—by the thousands 

of tons for winter use, and are sending it to New Orleans for 

sale. 

But not only are we making hay out of southern grasses 

(strictly so-called), but within the last few years tens of thou” 

sands of acres in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and Missis™ 

sippi have been seeded to timothy, Kentucky blue grass (Poa 

pratensis), orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata), red clover 
(Trifolium pratense), and other grasses favorably regarded 
North and West. These die down in summer here, but are 
green from mid December to mid-June. They supplement 
the Southern grasses, and afford green pasture the year 

round in their combination. The idea! pasture is Bermuda 

grass with white clover (Trifolium repens) and Kentucky 

blue grass. This is perpetual verdure and unfailing dura- 
bility. 

This possibility of year-long pasture is one great reason 
why less hay is made. The stock-raisers constitute a small 

per cent. of the agriculturists, and they make but little hay, 
because their stock have generally the last-named style of 
pasture And hay-making is not a vocation outside of this class. 
Allusion has been made to an organization formed only a few 
months ago, for the purpose of promoting grass raising and 
hay-making in east Mississippi. Its President is Gen. Stephen 
D. Lee, President of the Agricultural and Mechanics’ College 
of Mississippi—the only institution, I believe, having a pro- 
fessor of dairying in the United States. There has been no 
more significant movement in the South for many years than 
this organization. It is not the sign, but rather the seal, of a 
revolution, for grass-raising in that country bas progressed 
so far that many have embarked in it, and it has for years 
been a largely demonstrated success. 

I will now briefly controvert another passage in your 
article. You say: ‘‘ Now where there is no grass there can 
be no cattle.” I have tried to dispose of the grass side of the 
animadversion. As to cattle, I will say that I can satisfy the 
skeptical that in parts of the South the breeding of registered 
cattle bas no equal in the United States. Taking Jerseys, for 
instance, I can name three counties in East Mississippi— 
Oktibbeha, Noxubee, and Lowndes—that cannot be paralleled 
by any three counties in the Union in point of numbers in 
this breed. One breeder has in Oktibbeha County alone—he 
has two herds in Alabama—over 300 registered Jerseys. 
As to grade Jerseys, they are without number. The state of 
Mississippi is becoming also strong in Holsteins. Georgia bas 
at least 200 breeders of Jerseys. Tennessee is strong in 
Holsteins, short-horns and Jerseys. Alabama is strong in 
Jerseys. So I might go on. 

Another phase of development isin dairying. The creamery 
is a matter of the last year or two. Several states have sev- 
eral. Mississippi must have 20 now (I collected statistics for 
the Times-Democrat for its 1st of Sept. edition last year, and 
there were then 14, I think, and several have been inaugurat- 
ed since). Atleast two towns have inaugurated two cream” 
eries each. At some of the creameries cheese is made, and 
butter outsells the Elgin (Ulinois) creamery butter. Orders 
for it even come from St. Louis, Mo. And there is going to 
be, some day, a large business in selling grass-flavored winter 
butter of the South to the North and West. 

Please pardon the length of this. It contains some facts 
new to your readers. Its effect will be to eradicate impres- 
sions of your article, assertions made in good faith by you, 
but substantially erroneous and injurious to the South. 

M. B. HILLYARD. 








Premiums to Trainmen. 


The following is the substance of a letter from Mr. G. R. 
Brown, General Superintendent of the Fall Brook Coal Com- 
pany’s railroads, giving some account of that road’s system 
of examinations of and rewards to trainmep. Some refer- 
ence to it will be found in the editorial column : 

We begana trial two years ago, and the experiment has given 
such satisfaction that in all probability it will be retained as 
a permanent feature in our railroad business. The premium 
is limited to conductors running second-class trains; of 36 
eligible this year, 27 received the $60. Last year about the 
same number were successful. In order to make the awards 
fairly we keep a personal record of each conductor, where 
shortcomings are carefully noted, and where they are also 
given credit for actions or efforts outside the strict line of 
their duty in the company’s interest. Our experience j 
with this record has convinced us that suspensions serve no 
useful purpose—at least not under our system. Ifa man’s 
record shows frequent lapses and carelessness at work, he is 
incompetent, and jt is necessary that his place be filled by 
some one else. If a man who has always done well unfortu. 
nately causes loss or damage, a careful statement of the same 
is placad under his name and he is allowed to continue at work : 
this, of course, when the fault is not one that demands imme- 
diate dismissal. Under this system we have never had a repe- 
tition of the offence orerror by the same man; on the con- 
trary, we always find that increased care is visible in every 
part of his work. Atthe end of the month then he has his 
wages to draw, whereas, if under suspension, he would have 
spent a profitless and demoralizing month; I mean demoraliz- 
ing in the effect it has on a man’s mind who is unable to look 
elsewhere for work. At the end of the year the records Are 
carefully reviewed and the premiums awarded. 

So useful have we found it to keep careful track of minor 
circumstances that the record system has been extended to 
embrace the brakemen as well as the conductors and engi- 
neers; and as a man’s account is consulted when a question of 
promotion arises every one works to have a clear showitig. 

In these small things—almost insignificant separately, but 
in the aggregate representing many dollars loss—we find 
great improvement. Trains are moved smoothly, flattening 








* Eastward. 
: No.2. Passen- No.6. Through 
Distance. z ger. Daily. freight. Daily. 
_. Uv. Bristol......... .. .. 8,20 p.m. 8.20 p. m 
58... Rural Retreat 10.25 2.45 a. m. 
100. MAC. <. v.onre 11.50 7.00 
107. ee eel 12.1La. m 9.00 
162.. Blue Ridge.......... 07 2.57 p. m. 
204..Ar. Lynchburg.......... 7.30 


Western farmers are cutting the native grasses of the prairie 





of wheels avoided, hot journals attended to, and all other de- 
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Fig. 1.—General Plan of Tracks and Coaling Trestles. 
Scale ; Lin, = 360 ft. 














Fig 2.—Plan of Loading Platform and Elevators, 
Scale: lin. = 80 ft. 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Sectional Elevation through A B of Fig. 2. 
NEW COALING STATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, HACKENSACK MEADOWS, 


tail work looked after with the sharpest care; ‘and the added | of efficiency. On June Ist, 1885, the following notice was; The promise was renewed the second year, and again 


interest the men take in their work is plainly noticeable. | posted to the conductors : jat the beginning of the third. Since its institution ac- 
Those Who failed to merit the premium the first year were | ‘“‘On condition that you actin the capacity of .con- | cidents that can be avoided by care have been so few that I 

successful the second ; and in every case where it was with- | ductor until June Ist, 1886, to the entire satisfaction of } cannot recali any just now. 

held the loser acknowledged the justice of the decision. | the Fail Brook Coa! Company you will be presented with | 1) connection with the record of conductorsand engineers we 


The plan ~originated With the company in considering Thic —- oh pny alte od aiciemanneheters havea sheet containing some 260 or. more questions, plainly 
aagthods of briuging théir train service to the highest point gift.at the option of the Superintendent.” stated,on the rules, peculiarities of the road, and principles of 
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December, 1886, there were 17,491,000 Ibs. supplied to the 
engines. This simple statement conveys an idea of the 
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amount of work done at this point and shows why better 
facilities were needed. 

The new station is located between the passenger and 
freight tracks. In the coal yard are thirteen tracks having 
an average length of about 800 feet. These are connected 
with the east-bound freight track. The loading platform, 
the arrangement of which is shown in fig. 2, is connected 
with the coal yard by tracks placed as shown in the plan 
view, fig..1. This consists of two low trestles and one high 
trestle. Midway between the two low trestles extends a 
depressed track, upon which runs a transfer car carrying the 
dump. Extending across the platform between each bent of 
the trestles are transfer tracks, upon which the dumps can be 
run under the trestles. 

The loaded coal car is brought to any point on either of the 
trestles. The dump is then brought opposite this point and 
rolled under the car, from which it receives its load. The 
dump is then run to one of the elevators, lifted to the upper 
platform and taken over either the passenger or freight 
tracks. Coal cars which are run upon the high trestle dump 
their loads upon the platform. the dumps being then loaded 
by hand. Upon the upper platform is standing room for 70 
dumps. Each dump is 8 ft. 6 in. long, weighs 2,600 lbs. and 
will hold 7,000 lbs. of coal. 

From each turn-table on the upper platform extends a 
track, one leading over the passenger and the other over the 
freight tracks. Over the two passenger ‘tracks are three 
chutes, the centre one of which is provided with two bottom 
doors in order that the coal from the dumps may be guided 
into a tender upon either track. Over the two freight tracks 
are two chutes located centrally between each pair of tracks 
and furnished with double doors at the bottom. Each loaded 
dump is weighed upon scales placed on the upper platform, 
and the amount is handed down to the engineer. 

The two Otis elevators are to be placed one at each side of 
the platform. The engines are double, with 10 in. x 10 in. 
cylinders. The face of the drum will hold 55 ft. of 3{-in. 


20 chain. The engines can be started from the ground or from 
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Fig. 5.—Longitudinal 


NEW COALING STATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, HACKENSACK MEADOWS, 


tailroading. Sufficient space is left opposite or under each 
question for the answer to be written. We have also a 
flagman’s (rear brakeman’s) examination sheet, containing 
fewer questions. The aspirant for promotion is given the 
questions and a desk, and required to write the answers ; he 
is allowed all the time he requires, and has to finish the task 
at one sitting, as the papers are not allowed to be taken out 
of the office. With hardly an exception the men submit 
very satisfactory answers. The questions cover all. con. 
tingencies of which we have had experience, and in reviewimg 
the answers we occasionally find misapprehensions which 
can be profitably corrected before emphasized. by accident. 


the top of the trestle, and the hoists are automatically stopped 
both at top and bottom. The engines will lift a load of 
20,000 lbs. The cage rises 26 ft. 

According to the specifications, the piles are of Norway 
pine, spruce or chestnut, 12 in. at the butt, and to be driven 


Elevation through Fig. 4. 


New Coaling Station of the Pennsylvania. 





The transverse caps are also 12 in. x 12 in., and aremortised 
to receive the tenons of the trestle posts. The main posts 
supporting the upper platform are 12 in. x 12 in. yellow pine, 
mortised and tenoned. The two posts adjacent to the trans- 
fer track are braced transversely and longitudinally by 


| yellow pine, secured by staggered 3{-in. wrought iron spikes. 


The new Meadows coaling station which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is now building near the Hackensack River, is pro- 
gressing so rapidly that it. will probably be in use by Novem- 
ber or December. Increase in business made necessary the 
adoption of some method by means of which the engines could | 3 x 12 strips bolted to the posts. The trestle is built with 
be more expeditiously supplied and which would at the same | two straight and two battered posts, the latter having a 
tame furnish yard room sufficient for the storage of a great | spread of one-quarter the height of the former. The trestle 
quantity of coal. In;July, 1874, there were 3,760,700 lbs, | caps are 10 in.x 12 in. and the stringers 12 in. x 14jin. The 
of coal delivered. to engines; in July, 1876, there were 5,634,- | floor beams of the upper platform are 3 x 12 yellow pine 
| 400 Ibs. delivered; in July, 1883, 11,813,000 Ibs., and during | spaced 24 in. between lengths and laid to break joints. ‘The 

















to hard bottom. The longitudinal caps are 12 in. x 12in, | 
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Plan of the Route of the New York, Connecticut & Eastern in New York City, Fifty-ninth Street to the Bronx. 


truss over the passenger tracks is clearly shown in fig. 4, 
which gives all the dimensions. Additional details concern- 
ing the construction of the station can be obtained from the 


accompanying drawings. 








The New York, Connecticut & Eastern. 


We present herewith a plan of the route of the New York, 
Connecticut & Eastern Railroad, from 59th street, in New 
York City, to the Bronx, and regret that it is impracticable 
to give at the same time a profile. This enterprise, it will be 
remembered, is identical with the New York & Boston 
Rapid Transit. 

The location, as shown, is saiu by the chief engineer to be, 
generally speaking, a final one, although, of course, it is 
subject to some modifications. It will be seen that the line is 
laid in such a way as to eut through the middle of the blocks 
for a great part of itscourse. As projected it will be car- 
ried.to the Harlem River ona viaduct of masonry, with suffi- 
cient head-room over all the streets for the pussage of ve- 
hicles below , except that at 110th street it enters a tunnel 
passing underneath the Orphan Asylum grounds, and it 
emerges from the tunnel at the avenue on the west side of 
Morning Side Park. The line is to be carried over the 
Harlem River, just below High Bridge, at an elevation of 
about 160 feet above high water. Thence to the Bronx, 
the same system of high viaducts will be followed 
wherever the ground admits it, and in any case, no streets 
or railroad tracks will, be crossed at grade. In fact it is a 
part of the project of this line that there should be no grade 
crossings, either highway or railroad, from New York to 
Boston. 





No estimate, that is anything like precise, can yet be given 
of the cost of the line, as the surveys are not completed. 
Four parties of engineers are now in the field, and it is ex- 
pected that by the beginning of November all data will have 
been accumulated for the final estimate. The field work 
now in progress is of the nature of preliminary location. 
The intention of the projectors of the line is to make a road 
on which trains can run, and will be run, at a usual speed of 
50 or 55 milesan hour. The estimates so faras they have 
been made, have been based upon a rail of 70 lbs. to the 
yard, but it is probable that a considerably heavier rai) will 
be used. Officers of the company state that there is no 
question of the legal right, or of the right of way, for entrance 
of the road into the cities of New York and Boston. 

The company puts great stress upon the advantages which 
their scheme will offe: for suburban traffic. Their line starts 
from a point convenient for connection with the elevated 
roads, and will admit of faster trains than are now run on 


ley. Of this, however, we can get no confirmation. Whether 
or not a line from Orange on the New Haven & Derby, run- 
ning to the Housatonic in a due west direction or practically 
parallel with the New York, New Haven & Hartford would 
be considered to fulfill the pledge to build ‘‘in the general 
direction of Hawleyville,” is questionable ; at any rate that is 
one of the schemes suggested. 

It will be seen that this syndicate controls a pretty impor- 
tant group of feeders, which could throw conside1 able local 
traffic upon any east and west line with which it should make 
a working agreement. 








The Heisler Incandescent Light. 


The Heisler Electric Light Company of St. Louis, of which 
Messrs. Hyer & Montgomery, Aldrich Building, New York 
City, are the agents for New York state, has recently put up 
a line of its incandescent lights for the lighting of the streets 
of the villages of Fishkill Landing and Matteawan, N.Y., and 
on Monday evening of this week the people of those places 
(which are virtually one village) had a celebration in honor 
of the inauguration of the system. This company has put up 
these lights in quite a number of cities in various parts of the 
West, but has never until now put its system into practical 
operation in the East. 

The special feature of the Heisler system is that the lamps, 
which are from 20 to 200 candle-power, and which are very 
steady and white, are all included ina single circuit, thus 
obviating the objections to systems which"have to be worked 
on the ‘ multiple-series” plan. The streets of the towns 
mentioned have 18 miles of wire, from which 183 twenty 
and thirty candle-power lights are furnished. The wire is 
of copper, No. 8 or 9 B. & S. gauge ; and the power lost by 
distance from the dynamo is reduced toa very small per- 
centage, the loss being only one 30 c. p. light per mile. Some 
of the machines in the West supply circuits of over 20 miles 
each, and those who have used the lights testify in strong 
terms to their steadiness and brilliancy, and also to the small 
amount of power used. 

The lights at Fishkill on the night of the opening were 
very white and steady, much whiter than the ordinary in- 








any suburban line. 
The route of the line as now projected is through Port 
. Chester, Stamford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Willimantic, 
and passing ‘‘ very near” Worcester; and it is claimed 
that the surveyed distance to Bcston by it is 193 miles, 
Further information is promised shortly. 

Some facts about the New Haven & Derby may be of 
interest in connection with this. project, although it is not 
known or stated that there is any possible or probable rela- 
tion between the two schemes. 


candescent lights, many of which often appear quite yellow ; 
and yet there was none of the dazzling whiteness which is 
seen in arclamps. The placing of an indefinite number of 
lamps in a single wire circuit, which is as simple as an ordi- 
nary telegraph circuit, and the absence of the numerous 
shunt boxes and other regulating devices, which are so com- 
mon in electric light systems, would seem to be a strong 
point in favor of this system, and make it specially adapted 
for the lighting of stations, engine-houses, shops, or places 
where skilled attendants are not readily available. The 
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machine at Matteawan is run by water power. The com- 
pany guarantees either seven 30 c. p. or ten 20 c. p. lights to 
the horse-power. 
aqueou ct 
poen ff Concrete in Sea Water. 
TAS ~ ~@ It seems that trouble has arisen from the disintegration of 
VER: a=. An y.C. @H-R.RLR. Portland cement in the graving dock of Aberdeen harbor, 
0 RK NY. CAVE NORTHERN FR and Engineering ina recent issue states and discusses the 
"A win ON question editorially. What follows is a summary of the ar- 
om ticle: 
About three or four years ago the Aberdeen harbor trus- 
tees built a graving dock of Portland cement concrete, faced 
(at the entrance at any rate) with granite, down to low water 
ANDERSON AV" level. The concrete was formed of one part of cement to five 
es ee of ballast. with a proportion of rubble stones added. When 
ee i not faced with granite, the concrete was rendered with one 
Finst Wyo to one compo. 1 in. thick. The concrete was mixed in Mes- 
- Ze sent’s mixer and deposited in the usual way. _ The sand, bal- 
0 mem Aye. last, etc. are stated to have been clean and of good quality, 
eae N 
pon 
\S ¥. 
anosree AY ay. 
ao pS WERSTER AY. 
ik = wane AR. * 
The Bostwick-Starbuck syndicate, which has purchased the a av. < 
New Haven & Derby, controls also the Housatonic, the — oo = Linn fl 
Bethel Branch, and Danbury & Norwalk, giving them out- —" stead 
lets on the Sound at Norwalk, Bridgeport and New Haven. mia. 
It also owns the Shepaugh from Litchfield to Hawleyville, ate \ Lg 
The New Haven & Derby extends from Derby to Ansonia, rreone, | 
and the syndicate has promised to build a line to the Housatonic Cusonns i. 
in the general direction of Hawleyville. It is said also that omic ie 
surveys are being made from Ansonia up the Naugatuck Val- pi zoe° 
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and the cement to have been supplied by first-class makers 
and properly tested. The dock was constructed inside a 
cofferdam and all the concrete had set perfectly hard, to al. 
appearanc>, before the water was admitted. The grouna 
behind the dock is very porous and stands tolerably full of 
water, which of course exerts pressure on the walls of the 
dock when it is empty. 

Shortly after the dock was in use the cement rendering at 
places, me | the entrance, showed signs of softening and 
peeling off. The concrete where exposed appeared at first 
fairly solid, but being very porous the water from the 
ground behind passed out freely. Under the action of this 
almost continuous stream of water, the concrete still further 
decayed, until it became necessary to take steps to repair it. 
Professor Brazier, of Aberdeen University, analyzed the 
different cements used, and also samples of the decaying 
concrete from various parts of the work. We give his 
analyses in detail. There appear to have been three different 
cements used, and the three were analyzed by Professor 
Brazier as follows: 
























































| No.1 | No. 2. No. 3 
Alumina and oxide of iron ......... 10.70 11.10 9.95 
SLL c.5 6 Sieaapate ah caneteeokeon 18.07 17.42 18 26 
MEDS Va sSER sag SecsnhendG-ocv be wiceel 53.57 51 46 53.01 
IR 52 an, Sdeodei seus: conan 0.54 0.64 0.5. 
| Sea ee - 1.02 1.01 1.01 
Water of chemical combination 
and traces of carbonic acid....... 16.10 15.37 17.25 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
The analyses of the decomposed cements were "'9 7 
la. 1s. 2a. | 2B 3. 
| 
Alumina and oxide of 
idence. eteckdinesnes 26.76); 28.42 1.05) 1.53 5.60 
Ry onenbba mba cae wines 18.04) 19.55 1.33) rai 10.87 
Carbonate of lime.... .. 6 61) 15.78) 45.72) 35.42) 38.37 
Hydrate of lime..... ... .54) 16.91] 27 -85) 2.37 70> 
= magnesia 13 57; 15.08) 21.03 39.96) 22.30 
Sulphuric acid . ..... 2.98 4.23 1.31| -90) .85 
(Soluble ia water). ...... RS 1.71) 371}; 280 
100.00} 100.00} 100 00) 100 09 100.00 














The next ed taken by the professor was to decompose ce- 
ment artificially by digesting it in sea water, occasionally 
heating the water. In this way he decreased the percentage- 
of magnesia in the sea water from 12.98 to 0.46, the quantity 
lost being evidently absorbed by the cement. ‘ 
From these experiments the professor draws the conclus‘on 











that ‘‘it would appear that Portland cement has not sufficient 
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power to resist the action of sea water.” This result seems 
to have been —— by the engineer without demur. 

We have no hesitation in saying that Portland cement, 
properly made and properly used, will resist the action of 
sea water, and also that uothing has been proved to the con- 
trary by the Aberdeen experience or experiments. Ap- 
parently Professor Brazier did not know that Portland 
cement concrete has eee resisted the action of sea 
water for many years, for if he had been aware of this he 
would have naturally assumed that there must be some 
special circumstances entering into the Aberdeen case, which 
makes it different from the others. Itistrue that the pro- 
fessor directs attention to some remarks made by Mr. Hayter 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers last year, who, while 
stating, what has Jong been well known, tbat the presence of 
a large quantity of magnesia is prejudicial, specially said 
that he did not consider 1 per cent. objectionable. But the 
highest percentage in the Aberdeen cements was 0.64, which 
is considerably less than appears in cements which have fre- 
quently been used successfully in salt water. 

Even on bis own showing the professor’s conclusion is un- 
warranted, Admitting that the percentage of magnesia in- 
creased from 0.52 to 0.64 in the cement when it set, to 13.57 
to 39.96 in its decomposed state, does it follow that the 
absorption of the magnesia caused the disintegration ? Is it 
not equally probable that having disintegra from cther 
causes, the facilities for the absorption of magnesia were in- 
creased ? Possibly Professor Brazier has never analyzed 
cement which has ** blown” from being too hot or overlimed, 
and subsequently subjected to the action of sea water; if he 
should do so he will fiud that the percentage of magnesia in- 
creases as in the Aberdeen case. 

Dr. Michaelis, who probably knows as much about 
the chemistry of cement as any livine anthority, and who 
also has had a large practical experience of its use, has stated 
that so long as cement does not contain more than 5 per 
cent. of magnesia, no prejudicial results need be anticipated. 
He points out that while cement is liable to absorb magnesia 
from the sea, if it sets properly it appears to become coated 
with a film of calcic carbonate which is unaffected by the 
magnesic sulphate in the salt water, and absorption of the 
oxide becomes impossible. If he be correct in this theory, 





and his great experience renders it more than probable, Pro- 
fessor Brazier’s experiment of digesting cement ir sea 
water is valueless, as of course cement in its disin- 
tegrated condition cannot assume its protecting coat of calcic | 
carbonate. And it would also tend to show how important | 
it is to treat concrete in such a way as to allow it to set 
quickly when it is subject to the action of sea water. 

Of course we are not in a position to give a definite opinion 
as to the cause of the failure of the cement in the Aberdeen 
concrete; we can only point to certain matters which require 
further careful and uvprejudiced examination. And here 
let us remark that the case of this graving dock does not ap- 
pear to have any connection with the disintegration of the 
concrete of the southwest breakwater. As we have previ- 





Fig 2, 


ously pointed out, the failure at the breakwater was amply 
accounted for by the fact that too little cement was used in 
the face work, and we understand that this view is held by 
Mr. Dyce-Cay, the engineer who designed and constructed 
the work. 

It is well known to all cement makers and to most en 
gineers who use cement, that if a great tensile strength, 
combined with a high specific gravity is demanded, makers 
are tempted or even obliged to over-lime the cement, and par- 
ticularly if a high test is required at a short date. r. ~ 4 
ter, who is quoted by Professor Brazier, states that he thinks 
from 220 Ibs. to 260 Ibs. per square inch is a sufficiently high 
test, and the best autborities now rely more on the sand test, 
which,althouzh a severe one, does not necessitate over-liming, 
as 28 days areallowed. And when engineers specify more 
than 300 lbs. per square inch at 7 days they are, or ought to 
be, careful to keep the weight low, if ind it is mentioned 
at all; and further to reduce the risk of free lime they should 
specify fine grinding, say not less than 95 per cent. through 
a 2,500 mesh. Now, were these matters attended to at Aber- 
deen, or is this not simply a case of bigh tensile strength at a 
short date, high specific gravity and coarse grinding offering 
a distinct inducement to over-liming ? 

Another not infrequent cause of failure in concrete work 
is using hot cement; was all this cement pro a! cooled by 
being spread out on a floor before being used? If not it is 
quite probable that some of it was used too hot and ‘‘ blew” 
in consequence. Cement by the very best makers is often, in 
busy seasons, sent out of the works red hot, and stowage in 
the close hold of a vessel offers no facility for ventilation. 
We have seen cement which had been two months at sea 
arrive so hot that its use would bave resulted in unmistakable 
‘‘ blowing” had not the ‘‘ pat-on-a-glass plate” test prevented 
its use. 

It appears that the disintegration is not universal over the 
whole of the exposed surface of the dock, so that it is more 
than probable that the cement which gave way was not 
exactly the same or in the same condition as that which re- 
mained hard, or that it had been subject to different condi- 
tions. 














The New Tay Viaduct. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held this month in Edinburgh, Mr. Fletcher F. 8. Kel- 
sey presented a paper on the Tay Viaduct, which was 
recently opened for traffic. The following is an abstract of 
the paper condensed from Jron. The iliustrations are repro- 
duced from the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 4, 1885 : 

The chief dimensions of the new work are as follows : 





South end of Wormit arching to high girders... ... -... 3,585 
TUNER BONEOER, .. 200 . - cnccceccsces sess ibacene Cnbens Se 3.156 
North end of high girders to north end of viaduct..... .. 3,786 
Total length = 33 ft. short of 2 miles = .... ........... 10,527 
Ft. In 


Width between parapets........0 6. cece cece cece eens eees 25 
Maximum width of piers at base,..........-.. 062 - eee eeee 55 
Mioimum width of piers at hase ...........++--+-+ +--+ 36 
Maximum headway above high water................ «-. 7 
Meximum height of rails above high water......... aA 
Minimum height of rails above high wa 





There are in all eighty-six spans, five of which consist of 
brick arches, and the remainder of girder work. Of the 
brick arches, four of 50 ft. span are situated at the south- 
r= + Saarinen ae 1 and one of 25%; ft. at the northern 
end. 

Seventy-three of the piers have cylinder bases, and may be 
divided into two groups, thus: Group 1, comprising 49 con- 
structed with wrought iron cylinder bases; group 2, com- 
prising 24 constructed with cast-iron cylinder bases. The 
former are in the straight and the latter in the curved por- 
tion of the viaduct. Fig. 1 shows the cast-iron in the 
curve, and fig. 2 the wrougbt-iron piers in w water. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show the deep water piers for through and deck 
spans, 

The portion of the pier below low water consists of two of 





err. 


Fig. 3. 
these cylinders, which, in the case of the piers for the 13 
large spans in the centre of the river, are placed at a distance 
from each other of 32 ft., and in the rest of the piers 26 ft., 
centre to centre. Except in the case of those for piers Nos. 
5—14, the cylinders are all splayed at the base, and havea 
base diameter varying from 10 ft. up to 23 ft. The 10-ft. 
cylinders, which form the bases of 24 of the piers in the 
curve, are of cast iron, all above this size being of wrought 
iron, and make of such a length that when sunk to the re- 
quired depths the tops might project slightly above low-water 
= They are all lined with brickwork filled in with con- 
crete. 
From low water up to higt-water level the piers in grou 
1 consist of two circular blue-brick shafts, of 12 in. tag a 
ameter than the cylinders. They are filled in with concrete, 
and joined together at high-water level by means of a stron 
connecting piece, which also consists of blue brickwork fill 
in with concrete, the portion between the shafts resting on 
cast-iron girders. In the cast iron cylinder piers (group 2) 
the cylinders are continued up to the connecting piece, and 
cast-iron segments of cylinders and plates take the place of 
the blue brickwork in the connecting piece itself. 

On the top of the brickwork, and forming part of the 
connection, a wrought-iron framework made chiefly of 
channel irons is Dery and securely attached to the shafts be- 
low by means of 16 holding down bol's of 214 in. in diameter 


—|and 20 ft. length, which are embedded m the masonry. 


This framework forms the base for the upper portion or super- 
structure of pier, which is riveted to it. 

In the case of piers Nos, 5—64, the superstructure consists 
of two wrought-iron octagonal shafts, joined together near 
the top in the form of an arch ; and is com of plates 
connected at the angles by means of two yed channel 
irons on the cutside, and an obtuse angle-iron un the inside. 
Outside and inside T irons cover the other vertical joints, and 
serve to stiffen the structure, which is further strengthened 
by means of bracings and horizontal diaphragms placed at 
intervals inside the shafts. Short cross girders near the top 
support the cast-iron bedplates for the main girders. The 
height of these pier saperstructures varies from 20 to 68 ft. 

In sinking the cylinders down to their several depths below 
the bed of the river, pontoons specially designed for the pur- 
pose were used. These are shown in fig. 5. The pontoons 
were constructed with two apertures them, of sufficient 
size to admit of the pair of cylinders passing through them 








at their proper distance from each other ; and were also 

vided with four cylindrical legs, capuble of being low- 
ered down to the bed of the river, or lifted off it by 
hydraulic power. During the greater part of the time that 
cylinder sinking was going on, four of these pontoons were 
employed. tha dimensions of the largest being 80 ft. by 67 ft. 
by 7 ft. deep. The work of cylinder sinking was carried out 
as follows: A pontoon having been floated into position 
and its four legs lowered down to the bed of the river, 
the two cylinders for the pier were suspended in the 
apertures; and, after having been lined with brickwork, 


—| were gradually lowered down to the bed of the river by 


means of hydraulic jacks. The excavation for the cylinders 
was then proceeded with by means of a subaqueous digger 
worked by acrane on the pontoon. Owing to the 

of the strata thruugh which the cylinders passed, it was 
necessary to weight them in order toforce them down as 
the excavation ; in some cases as much as 





Maximum height of piers from foundations to top....... 141 __ 


proceeded ; 
tons were placed the-.cylinder for this 
When Taiky cond wes met with, the: useof a cuunettogal 








pump was found to be of great assistance; the continual 

pumping of the water from inside the cylinder caused the 

sand beneath the cutting edge to be scoured towards the 

centre of the cylinder, where it could be more readily got 

at by the digger. When sunk to their required depths, 
linders were filled with concrete, and the pontoon was 
n floated — to the next ee. 

The depths the founda Waey, Grom 6 8, $0 SNe ©. 
below the river bed, as the average for the of cylinders. 
The shallowest foundations are at piers 7 and 8, where the 
cylinders rest on red sandstone, and the deepest at pier 20, 
which is founded on sandy clay. Thirty-three of the piers, 
including those for the 18 large spans, rest on sand founda- 
tions, and the average depth to which these cylinders are 
sunk below the river bed is 2614 ft. The work of sinking the 
73 pairs of cylinders occupied nearly three years and a half, 
having been commenced on Feb. 1, 1883, and completed on 
July 20, 1886. 

All the foundations of the cylinder piers have been sub- 
jected to a weight 833 per cent. heavier than that which 
they will be required to carry. The test load, consisting of 
iron blocks weighing }¢ ton each, was applied at the level of 
the tops of the cylinders before building the blue-brick shafts 
upon them. The load on the pair of cylinders varied from 
608 up to 2,438 tons. Under the gross weight of the test 
load and the cylinders themselves, the minimum pressure per 
square foot on the foundations was 3.80 tons, and the maxi- 
mum 6.80 tons. The subsidence of the cylinders in the latter 
case was only 1}¢ in. The labor in carrying out these test- 
ing operations was very considerable, involving as it did the 
shifting of about 180,000 tons of weights. 

Including the wrought iron arches near the north end, there 
are 81 girder spans, | in length from 56 ft. to 245 ft. 
From piers 4 to 28, 41 to 78, and 80 to 84, each span con- 
sists of four lattice girders with top and bottom members 
parallel, the roadway being carried on the upper members. 
The outside girders, excepting for six of the spans, are those 
which carried the roadway in the old viaduct. From ee 
28 to 41, and 84 to 85, where additional headway is required, 
two girders only are used in each Moa having curved top 
members, and the roadway is carried on the lower members. 

In the four-girder spans tlie first operation, after complet- 
ing the piers, was to transfer the girders from the old 
> the new —— by a7hc tt by ot b oa of —_ 

rge pontoons, . by }., by 844 eep, securely 
attached to each other at a distance of 20 ft. apart by 
means uf connecting girders. Each pontoon was provided 
with two wrought iron columns, the upper parts of which 
were telescopic and capable of being raised or lowered about 
13 tt. by means of hydraulic rams attached to the fixed 
portion of the columns. These two adjustable parts were 





Fig. 5. 


connected’ together at the top by a cross girder, upon 
which the girders of the old viaduct rested while in® the 
act of being transferred to the new one. The operation of 
transferring them was carried out in the following manner. 
About the time of low water the pontoons were placed imme- 
diately beneath the pair of girders to be transferred ; and 
the telescopic a of the columns have been adjusted to 

he require’ height, the pontoons gradually rose with the 
tide, and lifted the two girders, with their cross bracing and 
roadway above, clear of the piers. The pontoons with their 
load were then floated in between the new piers, upon which 
the girders were let down by lowering the columns _In this 
position, and with rails laid along the top booms, the old 
girders f a roadway, upon which the new girders, — 
between two travelers, were run out, and were then lowe 
down between them on to the tops of the piers. All: four 
girders were then opened out to their respective tions in 
width on the piers, and the cross bracing and dec above 
were proceeded with 

The work of floating out the girders for the thirteen large 
spans near the centre of the river, ani of lifting them to the 
tops of the piers, was still more interesting. All these 
girders, with their deck-plating and top cross bracing, thus 
forming complete spans, were and riveted on a jetty 
constructed for the purpose on the south side of the river. 
The jetty was of sufficient size to allow of two of these com- 
plete spans being constructed simultaneously and side by 
side, and was provided with two openings or docks extendins 
across it, at — angles to the direction in which the girder 
were built. pon the completion of a span, the piers for 
which it was intended having also been finished up 
to the level of the top of the blue brick connections, the 
same pontoons which had been used in transferring the 
old girders, as just described, were again made 
use of, but stripped of their lumns and connect- 
ing piece, and thus made independent of each other These 
pontoons having beeri floated into the docks at low water, 
and placed ‘n position immediately beneath the girders about 
to be floated out, rose with the tide, and lifted the girders 
clear of the blocks upon which they had been built. They 
were then towed out on wcuaeee r~r A — 
by four steam tugs; and w ite to and pa wi 
the position they were to occupy, were allowed to drift slowly 
up with the flowing tide until centre line of the decking 
was exactly in the centre line of the viaduct. In this position 
the ends of the’girders were made fast to the howe and were 
allowed to take their bearings witb the fall of the tide. 

The girders having been p on the piers at this level, 
the next proceeding wasto erect round and over their end- 
posts the pe -iron pier Sa. in which the 
plates that would interfere with the lifting operations were 
were only temporarily bolted in their so that they 
might be removed when necessary. For erecting these 
superstructures a crave of sufficient height to com- 
mand the whole work was fixed on the decking between the 

erection of the 


400 | girders. As soon as the 


superstructures was 
the next operation to construct inside each of 
tt to Gas temporary column, composed of 








-come into play until a pressure of 56 Ibs. per square foot 


-to a larger extent than seemed to have been the case. 
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steel angles (8 x 44¢x % in.) braced together, the 
four columns being of sufficient strength to carry the 
whole weight of the span, about 520° tons. The | 
raising of the girders up these columns was performed by 
means of four 1314 in. hydraulic rams, attached to the col- 
umns, and placed one under each of the end posts of the 
girders; and as the whole span gradually rose in 7+4¢ in. lifts, 
the bolted plates in the pier superstructure immediately above 
the girder ends were removed to allow of their passing up the 
shafts, while those below were at the same time replaced and 
riveted up. On arriving at their full height, the riveting 
of the piers having also been completed, the ends of the 
girders were trausferred from the lifting columns to the piers 
themselves and the lifting columns were taken down and re- 
moved. The raising of the 13 large spans occupied nine 
months, or an average of three weeks per span. 

The d sking or flooring is of the ridge and trough type. In 
the case of the high _ where there are only two 
girders to the span, it is constructed with plates and 
channels ; the troughs are 16 io. deep and 30 in. from 
centre to centre. In the rest of the viaduct, where the deck- 
ing has the support of four girders, the depth is reduced to 8 
in., and the troughs are formed of corrugated plates, shaped 
in a ‘hydraulic press and connected on the ridges by cover 
strips. The whole decking is of steel, and forms a continuous 
flooring from end to end of the viaduct, except at the ex- 
pansion joints. . 

The parapets or wind screens are of lattice work, made of 
83 x #, in. bars, with standards about every 16 ft., and fin- | 
ished off at the top with an oak coping. The effect they 
have in breaking up the force of the wind and thereby pro- 
tecting the roadway is very remarkable. 

he permanent way is laid with cross sleepers, which are | 
bedded in ballast in the troughs of the flooring; and is pro. | 
vided with special expansion joints placed over those piers 
where the girders rest upon rocker bearings. The gradients | 
are as follows : 
From south end to commencement of high : 

NTE». . xcbacian :acebesvecesceeeses 1 in 762 falling. 
eo ys OS AS ree Level. 

From pier 32 to north end...................+.- - 1 in 114 falling. 

The various materials used in the construction were sub- 
jected to fr t testing throughout the work. In the case | 
of the wrought iron the test was that it should withstand a 
tensile strength of 22. tons per square inch with an extension | 
of 634 per cent. 

The calcula 


tions for wind pressure are based on a pressure | 
of 56 lbs. per square foot; and in estimating the area exposed 
to the wind, the beveled ends ef the piers are considered as 
flat surfaces, the wind screen as a solid surface, and 50 per 
cent. is added to the area of the outside girders. Until: this | 
ressure 2s bri t to beor on the structure; the holding- | 
own bolts in the base of the pier superstructure do not come | 
into play. 

The viaduct has recently been subjected to very severe 
tests by the Board of Trade inspectors, the result being high- 
ly satisfactory. The tests were made with sixteen heavy lo- | 
comotives, the aggregate weight of which amounted to 955 
tons.. The maximum deflection of the high ge were 1% 
in., when the span was loaded with engines close together on 
both reads from end to end. 

The construction of the viaduct was commenced on June 
22, 1882, and it was opened for passenger traffic on June 20 
of the present year, the work having thus occupied exactly 
five years. The engineers for the work were Messrs. W. H. 
Barlow & Son, Westminster, and the contractors Messrs. 

fessor Barr 


Glasgow. 

inquired what reason there was for lining | 
the cylinders with brickwork before being filled up with | 
concrete, why the iron superstructure of the piers was raised 
in the form of an arch; why it was, as stated in the paper, 
that, until the pressure of 56 lbs. per square foot acted upon 
the bridge, the holding-down bolts did not come into play; 
and in what way the wind screens acted, 

Mr. G. B. Lloyd asked why the old Tay Bridge was not 
made use of to a greater extent in the new structure than it | 
had been, and also why the old bridge was not doubled 
instead of a new bridge being built. 

Mr. Kelsey, in reply, said he believed the reason for lining 
the cylinders with brickwork was that, in the event of the 
iron casing wearing away in the course of time, a good skin 
brickwork would be left for permanent resistance. The only 
reason for the remark that the holding-down bolts did not | 








acted upon the bridge, was that it seemed extraordinary to 
what extent the force of the wind was broken by the parapet. 
Although F a game an open parapet, it resisted the wind 
almost as if it was solid, and little pressure was felt by one 
standing behind it when the wind was blowing hard. Mr. 
G. B. Lloyd desired to know why the old structure, de- 
signed by Sir Thomas Bouch, had not been made use of 


There was a statement in the paper tothe effect that the | 
new viaduct carried:a double iine of railway, and con- | 
sequently gained enormously in stability from the greatly 
increased width of the piers. It was well known that the 
only part of the old structure which fell was the high-level 
cen m, which was torn up. by its roots and turned 
over. Pemaining part of the structure—abcut four- | 
fifths of the whole, he thought—had stood perfectly well, | 
and an enormous addition to the cost seemed to have been in- | 
curred by removing it. As a matter of fact, he believed | 
the original design of Sir Thomas Bouch was for a double | 





-line of railway, and in all probability the structure would | 


_bave 


been standing at the present day if it had been 
erected at the double instead of the single width. The 
reason. why the old bridge was not doubled, and the bracing 
made, use of, was that it had been thought best not to inter | 
fere in any way with the old foundations, and not to brace | 


anything on to the old work. 


_ nounced by the Secretary : 


- im measure 


j -- The best priming paint for locomotives a OEE 
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aoe Susie, expose them to the weather and report | month. Some roads allow 54 rides a month and some 52. 
results in writing. ar 
Regular committees have been appointed to investigate and | The latter form, of course, is liable to be used up before the 
report on the first three questions, but it is recommended |€24 of the month, and thus make all subsequent renewals 
that all members make practical experiments, and they sug-| come at odd dates. Some roads seem desirous of having all 
ooet niet aes ec beg <_ a | renewals made at the end of a month, while others seem to 
’ 2 PD ar | : 

1 part japan, which would give 19 different Ah nonaraney | prefer to have them scattered. A majority of the circular® 
These to be spread on as many different pieces of glass, or | make no stipulation on this point. 


other non-absorbent surfaces, and submitted toa tempera-| The season rates for scholars are ve nerally based on 
ture of 120° F., and the length of time to dry noted. 2 * a ry ge y 





The eighteenth annual meeting of the association will be 
held at the Grand Central Hotel, New York, beginning Sept. 


4. 
The Secretary is Mr. Robert McKeon, Kent, Ohio. 








The Mason Pump Pressure Regulator. 





The accompanying cut represents a sectional view of the 
Mason pump pressure regulator, which has long been in use 
by leading steam pump makers for direct acting air pumps, 
and which is applicable for pumps on air brakes, as it cannot 
stick, 

The Mason pressure regulator is made upon an entirely new 
principle, the advantage of which is that the steam itself is 
made both to open and shut the valve. The regulator may 
be instantly adjusted to any pressure desired by simply turn- 
ing the key as shown in the cut. There are no complicated 
outside parts to adjust, it being only 
necessary to set the regulator in the 
steam supply pipe near the pump and 
connect the pressure inlet with the pipe 
leading to the pressure gauge. 


pipe sizes; those up to and including 2 
in., of steam metal, the larger sizes of 
cast iron lined with steam metal. The 
springs are made of fine tool steel, tem- 
pered. For automatic fire sprinkler 
service they have been found especially 
valuable, as the valve is thrown wide 
open immediately the slightest drop in 
pressure occurs. 

The Mason pressure regulator works 


controlling the admission of steam to 
the upper surface of the differential 
piston which constitutes the main 
valve. 


desired amount, the diaphragm C C is lifted, carrying with it 


the auxiliary valve F and opening the passage from X to Z. | 
This allows the steam to enter the chamber R on the upper and | 


larger surface of the differential piston M, which is thus forced 
down against the boiler pressure at L, and completely shuts 


| the steam off from the pump. Shculdthe hydraulic pressure | 


fall below the desired amount, the diaphragm is forced down 
by the tension of the spring B, the auxiliary closes, no steam 


is admitted to the chamber R, and the piston M is forced open | 


by the boiler pressure at L. The full head of steam is thus 
immediately given to the pump. The pressure can be in- 
stantly changed by the key at the top. 

This regulator is made by the Mason Regulator Co., 22 
Central street, Boston, Mass. 











Suburban Passengers and Reduced Rates. 


Many littles make a mickle; many small trips make a 
large passenger mileage in the aggregate, and so it comes 
about that season-ticket passengers are an important 
element in the business of most of the older roads 
which enter large cities. These passengers do not bother 
the ticket agent a half-hour each trip as does a novice 


These regulators are made in all the | 


on the principle of an auxiliary valve | 
actuated by the water pressure, thereby | 


The hydraulic pressure is ad- | 
mitted into the closed chamber at O by connection with the 
discharge pipe of the pump. If the pressure rises above the | 


| five round trips a week and limited to persons under 18 years 
| of age, though the Fitchburg has two rates, one for those 
| under and a higher one for those over that age, while the 
| Central of New Jersey makes no limit as to age. The Erie 
| sets the limit at 16 years, but also has special rates for those 
| under 18, All require more or less evidence that the appli- 
| cant really is a student, and the St. Louis & San Francisco 
| stipulates that the principal of the school shall noiify the 
General Passenger Agent when terms close or pupils cease 
| attendance. The New York Central and the New York, New 
| Haven & Hartford make no mention of scholars’ tickets in 
| their circulars. The Boston & Albany does not limit the 
| days of the week on which school tickets shall be used ; the 
| Pennsylvania allows 46 rides a month and most of the others 


| The prices given in the table are deduced from the printed 
| lists issued by the roads, and in some instances vary slightly 
| from the actual charge, because there is no station exactly 10 
| or 20 miles from the terminus. The New York, New Haven 
| & Hartford uses the New York Central tracks from Wood- 
| lawn to New York, and so has no station within 18 miles of 
the Grand Central station. The Erie runs for a long dis- 
| tance out of Jersey City through the Hackensack Meadows, 
| where nobody desires to get off or on at any price. Thesum 
given as the price for a month or a quarter is that which is 
| required of a permanent customer; and where only one sum 
| is shown it is to be understood as meaning the cost when at 
| least three months’ rides are paid for in advance. Where 
| two "sums appear they are the maximum and minimum 
| rates, which vary according to the time paid for. 
| The desire to be original, which possesses the breast of most 
new railroad officers and many old ones, seems to have had 
full play in this department, and there are as many ways of 
paying as there are payers, almost. Many of the roads re- 
quire a person to ride a whole year before allowing him the 
lowest rate, and the Pennsylvania and the Central of New 
Jersey make him pay for that period, in advance, or else 
submit to a materially higher price. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Erie and the New York Central have 
graduated scales, the first month being charged at higher 
than the average rate and the 12th lower, so that a new or 
an irregular customer who stops traveling at any time before 
the expiration of a whole year has to pay a higher average 
rate. A rate of $60a year, for instance, is divided thus: 
First quarter, $21; second, $15; third, $12; and fourth, $12- 
So simple a matter as the showing of the ticket to the con- 
| ductor occupies a’ large place in most commuters’ minds, 
The old free and easy ways of allowing conductors to pass a 
commuter ‘‘ on his face,” and of letting passengers buy their 
| new tickets at some indefinite date after the expiration o¢ 
the old ones, seem to be pretty well killed out; but passengers 
| hug very closely what privileges are left to them, and a road 
| has been said to have drawn people away from a rival by the 
| simple device of using non-punchable card tickets, while the 
other road required the conductor either to detach a coupon 
or to punch out a figure on eachtrip. The Boston & Al- 
bany, New York Central and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
use the coupon form. The Fitchburg, Erie, Central of New 
Jersey, Reading, and Chicago & Northwestern use a card, 
which must be punched each trip. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and, we believe, the Pennsylvania, use a 
small card, which is simply shown to the conductor each 
trip. 





taking his first thousand-mile trip, and they do not worry| Of the circulars examined, that of the Boston & Albany is 
the baggageman with numerous trunks and exaggerated truths | the only one which provides for transferable commuters’ 
about the weight of them; when everything goes smoothly | tickets. This road a few years ago withdrew all individua) 
they are the least troublesome patrons that could be desired, | season tickets between Boston and points within 11 miles 
and even when things don’t go smoothly they are not always thereof and substituted 100-ride tickets, good for bearer, 
particularly ugly; but such a large number, hugging a single| and the prices of these were used in calculating the 
grievance, as often is the case, produces a state of things|5 and 10-mile rates shown in our table. The price per 
which very soon convinces the general passenger agent that ride was raised slightly from the old rate: the aim 
nothing but the best of attention on his part will suffice to| being apparently to average the whole sum that any one 
fulfill his duties toward these customers. As a result of this! family would probably spend in fares to and from the 
state of things, many things are done specially in the interest | city and provide for it all in one ticket. To a man whose 
of suburban passengers, and innumerable devices have been} wife and daughters do their shopping on the ‘ httle and 
adopted to please those who have already joined the great often” plan thés is doubtless a favorable arrangement, but 
army of ‘‘ commuters” or to attract new recruits to it. And | the commuters who go just six times a week, year inand year 


| yet the traffic men, asin duty bound, must be equally alert 








Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association, | 


The following subjects for papers and discussion at the | 
eighteenth annual meeting of this association have been an- | 


The variation of binding and drying qualities of japans, | 
specifications for the same. 
The effects on drying of the addition of japan to raw lin- | 
seed oil. 
The maximum amount of japan to be used with safety, 
and the proportion to raw linseed oil. 
The amount of oil paint, composed of metallic paint, lin- 
seed oi] and japan, that should constitute a good coat to the 
square yard of surface ; amount to be stated in weight, also 


The economy to the painter of making his own japan. 
management of the railroad paint sho’ 


The best method of mixing and grinding car body colors to 
insure the test durability. 

Cause iron rusting under the priming coat of paint | 
and the effect rust has on paint. 

The age ee painting the inside of engine tanks, 
water space, andthe material tobe used... 

Each member is requested to im three panels, one each 
of Tuscan red, straw color and olive brown, according to 





to the interests of their employers’ exchequer; and equally 
hard study has been given tothe problem of keeping up or 
raising the rates on this business without diminishing its 
volume. The accompanying table, together with some notes 
gathered in compiling it, will indicate some of the ways in 
which these ideas have been worked out. 

The table was primarily made merely to show the quarterly 
rates at different cities. The other data given in it are only 


out, and have no family or dependents, doubtless felt like ob- 
jecting to the innovation. So far as we know, however, 
there was very little “kicking,” and the present plan works 
smoothly. It must relieve the pressure on the ticket sellers at 


| the ends of months and quarters, for the tickets will naturally 


expire at various dates and the renewals gradually spread 
themselves over the whole month. The Boston & Albany 
uses the monthly and quarterly forms at all other stations 
than those above noted. The Fitchburg has the 100-ride 





incidental, and no apology is offered for its lack of complete- | tickets also, but they are not transferable. 


ness or for the fact that only a portion of the roads entering 


The highest and lowest rates will be seen to differ widely 


each city are given. The lessons to be learned from these! in nearly every column. Within the five-mile limit the St. 


| figures are not such as to demand exhaustive comparisons in | Louis reads have the lowest rate, their lines for that distance 


this direction, and the addition of more roads would not beisg within the limits of thecity, which imposes a restriction 


enhance their value. 
The rates per mile for quarterly tickets are calculated on 
a basis of 15614 rides per quarter. 


| rates reasonable as compared with others on the same roads, 


on fares. The business is not yet large enough to make these 


and with the cost of doing a business of the volume afforded in 


The Erie, Pennsylvania, Reading, Baltimore & Obio an? | that locality ; but the roads hope for a healthy growth which 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy allow 60 rides per month, and 
the additional rides can be taken at any time, noonday, nigbt 


shall after a time reward them for their present sacrifices. 
The New York Central makes a very low rate to Harlém 


or Sunday. -- The IHinois Central has -two rates, one based on | and Mott Haven. where there is more or les< competition 
a round trip each week day and another for 60 rides per! with the Elevated-road, which runs trains very much oftener 
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Five Mies. Ten Mies. Twenty Mies. 
| | } 
Single | Round| Ten riy. || Single | Round | Ten | rterly. | ; 
wip. | trip. | rides. | Quseterly. | QROTaGy |) Sty | trip. | rides Quarterly. | Peery: |; Quarterly Scholars’ Quarterly. 
err Lid he dy Sait dahdl di iedioed a | bainniin 
Cents. | Cents.| Cents.| Dollars. Cents. || Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Dollars. Cents. || Dollars | Conte per) Dottars. | Cmgrer 
acti ea iene fc OE nent é 
Boston : 
Boston & Albany ..............  .....s000 wT... 81 | 12.39 1.58 2u | 165 16.85 107 || 21.00 | 0.67 3.50 0.52 
NE RE SL ORT, 7788 | bot $e 21.000 0.48 
RR ais nape hsv nnsnndhts vent oie Smet Tileny 80 | 11.94 ae eee | 150 | 15.80 1.00 | 22.00 | 070 | {11-9 asst 
New York P | 
Ea ARM. 5545, npoh.c neice Aes dom se, UE tee I shapes” ME) iba antes oa evens es (AA AD Nae | 18,00 0.57 Mone. [og sasse 
IN Wo, Ba MR o es cses wccccsbacrscssie| .apgne i | ebbice 125 ae eS e RE, are ee 35 | | 16.19 1.03 | 17.38 0.55 13.50 0.52 
Mi ME csvncatagus. “sebeaenan: ieee 60 | 7.75 to8,.25|099to1.05|| 22 | 35 | 175 |13.25to 14.25) 0.85 to 0.91 ||18,00 to 18.75|0.57 to 0.60, None. | ..... 
CRMGPOE DMD, 25. .sccsvecss! Wud Seed suae 15 3B) ficuizl 11.25 to 15.00} 1.44 to 1.92 30 | Pisscess |16.25 to 18.00) 1.03 to 1.15 | 18.25 to 24.50)0.58 to 0.78) 12.50 to 16.34|0.48 to 0.63 
pO ESE A ret AE pee ainas |S ie die sa Rees |43.75 to 18.00 0.87 to 1.15 ||18.75 to 24.00/0.60 to 0.77 16.00 
Pailadeiphia « | | 
RS isi ene scene ciie PPE TR RL Sere es 11.7% | Be Bees eet Pe 15.40 I 23.5 : r 
Philadelphia & Reading.... ... 1. ......) cece e | ceweee | ceacee 12°55 160 oebIE <Sipa- | oncese sie ae Ra. 4 33.00 O73 a = =. 
Baltimore & Ohio............. ve seen) 15 20 9.60 1.23 30 GR 1 asence 13.00 0.83 19.50 O.GZ | « cvceee | seevcece 
ewe: | : | | 
EMER. P on6; ao, tan soca bamateen ote ce | 15 22 95 11.75 1.50 || 30 45 | 190 14 30 091 || 21.20 ES, eae 1.00 
I igs sons: wicesace toeaenes | _ 16 30+ | 100 10.50 1.34 | 29 5U+ | 200¢ 16 95 1.07 _||20.00 to 21 00/0.64'to 0.67, None. | .... ... : 
Mlinois Central...... ..........c.0eee0e | 18 | 25 80 1 OOo — eT @Tr:.... 15.30* 0.98 || 19.00 a ae ee 
Ge ec ee 16 | 25 | 100 oe ee eae ree ee Pes ee ae ges gee” , 
St, Louis; : | 
St. Louis & San Francisco... .. ......... { bee 25 50 Av. 6 48 | 0.83 30 40 150 15.60 1.00 28.08 to 29.16|0.99 to 0.93 19.5 0.75 
Wilendmel PROS ......5. - <ccsc0. s000 ers et 25 50 Av.6.48 | 0.83 30 40 150 |14.29to16.10"| 0.91 to 1.02 ||28.47 to31.00/0.80 to 0.89; 19.95 0.76 
| Rea rey ie ue ee | 125 15.00 | 1.92 35 55 | 250 18.00 116 31.00 | 1.00 19.95 | 0.76 
SIE 05 sds 00s ccndvstsde tab anaes ee ee 50 6.48 0.83 20 35 | 150 13.00 0.83 17.39 0.57 11.00 | 0.42 



































* On “ workingmen’s train.” + Unlimited. ° phen wy ry to ms th 
60. nder 18 years of age. 


tickets are also sold; cost for one quarter (156 rides), 





5 $9.90 is for 60 trips a mouth. 
* Over 18 years of age. 


* Sixty rides, $16. 


7 For season tickets of usual form; 100 ride 








than the Central, though not so fast. The’ Central and the 
New Haven, as well asthe Erie,do comparatively little 
suburban business within short distances of their termini; 
and this doubtless had its effect in determining their rates, 
which are somewhat lower than those of some of the roads 
which have more six, five, four and three-mile passengers. The 
gioss income and the receipts per car-mile quite likely are 
as large as those of roads charging higher rates. 

The single round trip, and the 10-ride, 30-ride, 50-ride and 
other special tickets issued by the roads shown in our list are 
notable chiefly by their great vanety. Each one of them 
represents a more or less distinct attempt -to stimulate travel; 
but the views of the originators are of all grades, from very 
conservative to very liberal, and seem to have been based on 
no definite or well settled principle. Single round trip tickets 


the furnishing of a special form simply as an inducement to 
people to make one purchase instead of two being deemed 
not worth while, apparently. In fact, all sorts of re- 
ductions are sparingly granted by those who deem their 
regular rates low. Where regular rates are high, 
either really or in the estimation of the public (justly 


tickets, firm tickets, etc.; are naturally employed to aid in 
postponing the day when a sweeping reduction must be made. 
Thousand-mile tickets are of this nature, but the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, whose main line local rates are now 
two cents a mile, asks precisely the same rate for mileage 
books; so that the only advantage in buying them isin the 
added convenience to the purchaser. If conductors could 
have their say the coupon books would doubtless all go into 
the fire, as the very small coupons are exceedingly unhandy. 
Something iv the sbape of an air Jock, such as is- usedin the 
Hudson River tunnel, would seem to be the proper thing for 
a receptacle for such elusive bits of paper. ‘Ibe Eastern roads 
with low local rates and. heavy .traffic seem to be the only 
ones that issue transferable mileage tickets. The roads that 
withdrew their mileage tickets.on the advent of the “ act % 
regulate commerce” are one by one restoring them, the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Qhio having been recently 
added to the list. The Illinois Central round trip for ten 
miles is only about 20 per cent. above the single fare, 
Single round trip ticketeare generaily limited t a month or 
less, and some of them to asingle day, though the Chicago & 
Northwestern makes a considerable reduction without any 
time limit. The Erie issues fifty ride family tickets to and 
from New York at half local rates. The Pennsylvania and 
Central of New Jersey issue them between any two stations 
at two cents per mile, and the Baltimore & Ohio sells them 
between Philadelphia and suburban points at the same rate. 
The St. Louis & San Francisco sells 30-ride family tickets 
within the city limits at one cent a mile and to points farther 
out, at about 13¢ cents. The IUinois Central has an unlimited 
25-ride ticket for short distances out of Chicago at 1.28 cents 
per mile. 





TECHNICAL. 





Locomotive Building. 
The Bro.ks Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., will this 
week deliver 6 new freight engines to the Cleveland, Colum - 
bus, Cinemnati & India is, 

The Rogers Locomotive Works. will soon complete 15 new 
consolidated locomotives for the Southern and Northern di- 
visions of the Louisville & Nashville. 

The Grant Locomotive Works has just. built for the Union 
Pacific a 10-wheel consolidated locomotive, It w 160 
tons and has a 24-in. stroke. Three others ofa pat 


Bridge Notes. 
The Anderson a Co. Has 
Tenn., to. build a bridge over the 
C. C. Anderson may he 


at Chattanooga, 
River at that 


the iron bridge over the Connecticut River, at Hartford, for 
the}New York'& New England. — 

The Groton Bridge Co. has the contract to build a bridge 
“= we Neversink ape Nes Titdge — 

t is proposed to build a over t onongehela 
River, at Elizabeth, Pa. 

The extensive ae works of Morse Bros., at Youngs- 
town, O., were ‘totally destroyed by fire on Aug. 28. The 
works were running.night and day, employing 300 men. All 
the machinery, tools and stock on hand were destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000, with an insurance of $98,000. 

Bids are invited for two wrought-iron bridges. Address W. 
G. Gammon, Chairman Commissioner of Roads, Rome, Ga. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., are about 
completing a large order for various kinds of machinery for 
the National Tube Works, McKeesport. 

It has been decided by the Diamond Drill Co., of Birds- 
boro’, Pa., to palerae their works by the addition of a new 
shop, 85x 165 ft. in dimeusions, to be stocked with machine: 
of the latest design. The contemplated improvements will 
necessitate the employment of an additional number of work- 


men. 

The Curtis & Co. Matufacturing Company make note 
the following sales ss among their recent transaction: 
Double head-block shingle mil], hand-feed shingle mill, doubie 
drag saw machine, saw gummer and Perkins’ O. K. gummer 
for Plaquemine, La.; 24-inch 6-roll planer and matcher and 
80-inch 1esawing mechine for Alexandria, La.; 24-inch 
planer and matcher for Missouri; three saw gang edgers for 
Arkansas; Dixie saw mills for North Carolina, Wisconsin 
and Indian Territory; 4!;-inch Blake steam pump. 

A joint stock company, with a capital of $300,000, has 
been formed at New Britain,Coon., for the purpose of car- 
rying on the manufacture of the engine recently invented by 
Joe] T. Case, of Bristol. The officers of the company will be: 
P. Corbin, President; M. C. Swift, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent; F. G. Platt, Treasurer. Other stockholders are A. 
Corbin, C. H. Upson, C. Parker and H. P. Collins. 

The Bickford Railway Electric Co., of Salem, Mass., 
has its electric train signal (supe! the bell rope) on 
traiis of the Old Colony and the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, and has just received an order from the Chi & 
Grand Trunk. John H, Bickford is General Manager of the 
company, and its Boston office is at 48 Congress street. 
w.... — are se — poe Iil., 3 = 

tional power which is req’ at new freight s 
of the Pullman Co, Pest 

The Thayer ~Mamefecturing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., hus 
rebuilt its wo! whieh were partly burned on Aug 11. 
The company is now filling orders as usual. 

The works of the St. Louis Car Wheel Co., situated in the 
‘western suburbs of St. Louis, were burned Aug. 30. The 
loss is $100,000, — a 

The Fairbanks Works, St. Johnsbury, Vt., are quttios 
up~# Suilding which will increase the floor capacity 20 
pore and a large amount of new machi: will Le 

. The company was about 6,000 orders the first 
of this month, and are shipping abcut three car-loads of goods 


a day. 

G. W. Dithredge, President Iron Car Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York, invites bids for material to be used in the con- 
struction of 2,500 tube iron cars. 

The Na it asks bids for three complete over- 
head. traveling cranes for the Ordnance Gun Shops at the 
Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. . 

In a letter recently received by the Maso Regulator Co., 
of Boston, from the mechanical of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, much satisfaction ise: over the result 
of tests made with a new reducing valve especially designed 
by Mr. Mason for use in car heating by steam. 


Iron and Steel. 

The firms of Mahoning Valley Iron Co. and Bonnell, Bots- 
ford & Co., Youngstown, O., heretofore doing business as 
atypia uy on the 8th inst. merged their business into 
one, uvder the corporate name of ~ the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Co. Mr. J. L. Botsford, who has been the business 
manager of Bonnell, Botsford & Co. in the past, is the treas- 
urer of the inc rated company. 

The rgeand Rolling Mills, Zast St. Louis, Ill, 
are ring for the manufacture of railroad links and pins, 
in addition to their regular specialties. The outlay involved 
in the erection and ag of the necessary addition will 
be about $25,000. When these improvements are completed 
the company’s working force and py-roll will be largely in- 


creased. 
The North Star Iron Wor .s, Minneapolis, Minn., will re- 
move to St. Louis. The capacity of the company’s works 
between 





- The Boston Bridge Works have the contract for building | against 


will be doubled, and and 500 men employed, as 
inst 220 at 





The Fort Payne Land and Improvement Co. , Kansas City, 
Mo., will build steel works. 

H. F. Brainerd, J. A. Montgomery, T. G. Bush and 
have organized at Birmingham, Ala., to manufacture 
under patents of James Henderson. Capital stock, $20,000. 

McUargo & Crowell, Philadelphia, have the contract 
from the U. 8. Government for furnishing three tons of 
tool steel, a brand, for the Washington Navy Yard. 

The East Tennessee Iron & Steel Co. has been organized 
by a Boston syndicate, who bave purchased 30,000 acres in 
the heart of the iron and coal! district of East Tennessee. The 
company has a paid-up capital of $500,000. Subscriptions 
are now being received in Boston for $100,000 first m: 
bonds with an equal amount of stock, to be for 
developing the property. Among t ies in interest 
are: David 8. Packard, President First National Bank of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, who will be President ; Lewis B. 
Russell and George H. Towle, of Boston ; William Spalding, 
of National Bank of Redemption, Treasurer, and Col. Chas. 
P. Toucray, of Tennessee. 

Among new incorporations is. the East Chicago Rolling 
Mill Co, of Chicago: capital, $500,000 ;| incorpora’ 
Mufflin E. Bell, J. L. Pfau, Jr., John W. Marsh, and Valen® 
tine H. Surghnor. 

The management of the East Birmingham, Ala., Co’ t- 
ing Co. announce that they will at once proceed to build a 
hundred ton rolling mill. A contract to this effect has been 
made with the new subscribers, stipulating further that the 
mil] is to be in operation by Jan. 1. 

Dennis Ryan, of St. Paul, Minn., and a company of East- 
ern capital began the erection of the smelting and 
reduction works in the country in Tacoma, W. T., recently. 
The capital stock of the company is placed at $2,000,000, 
and the works are to turn out tons of ore daily. 

The Henderson Steel & Manufacturing Co. _ will 
locate their plant at North Birmingham, Buildings 
will be constructed at once. 

The Roane [ron Works of Chattanooga, Tenn., has taken 
an order for 1,000 tons of steel rails to be used on the Alabama 
Great Southern. The com also has an order for 5,000 
tons from the Louisville & Nashville. 

Bids are invited for an iron wharf at Fortress Monroe, 
Va. Address Lieut.-Col. P. C. Hains, 2186 Pennsylvania 
avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—But few orders for 1888 delivery have yet 
been given. There is a recent sale reported of one lot of 
5,000 tons for the South. otations, $36.50 for 1888 
delivery; $87@337.50 for 1887, and $37.50@$38 for 
— delivery, standard sections. 

Old Rails.—Among recent sales is one of 500 tons of tees, 
at New Haven, at $24; one lot of dovble heads, afloat, at 
$24, and a 1,500 ton ent at $24.50. 

Scrap.—Market is dull at $21@$22 for yard scrap. 

Cutting of Rates. 

The ailegations concerning the taking of grain through from 
Chicago to European ports at 25 cents or less continue, and 
are now made concerning the Pennsylvania road as well as 
those noted last week, and at St. Louis and other points as 
well as Chicago. The demoralization has become so threat- 
ening that Chairman Blanchard of the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation has called a meeting of General Managers at Chi- 
cago, Sept. 7. , 

A Cincinnati dispatch says that round trip excursion 
tickets from that city to Pittsburgh and to Cleveland are 
sold at such low rates that through east-bound passengers 
cap use them and still get through New York and Boston 
for less than regular rates, after throwing away the return 
portion of the excursion tickets. 

Ticket Commissions. 
It is now said that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific bas 
not agreed to comply with the wishes of all the Eastern lines 
concerning ticket commissions, but that its offer to abide by 
circular ‘* A” was made to the New York Central only, and 
that the latter has not yet decided whether to accept it, the 
trunk lines having agreed to act in concert. 

The Kansas Cattle Quarantine. 


Govenor Martin revoked his q tine proclamation 
— Tilinois with the exception of that portion 

ecting Cook which includes Chicago). Cattle can 
now be shipped from all counties of Ting os Cook, to 
Kansas without health certificates and detained 
at Kansas City. Cook County cattle, however be quar- 
antined ninety days. 


The Gold Oar Heater. 


Messrs. E. E. Gold & Co. have meceived an ondey to euuip 

with their of continuous steam heating 10 cars 

— Providence, and 10 for the Staten Island 
ransit, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take | 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roadsand machinery and | 
in their management, particulars as to the business of | 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 








forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, | 


| ance. 


| what the Pennsylvania people now propose to de- 
| termine. 
| nO means conclusive. 
| 90 pounds, with thinner web and more metal propor- | they have found that the expected benefits are deferred, 

; | tionately in the head then the English 90-pound rail | | and that developments which might be supposed 


loose or spread rails than the American, it is by 
no means certain that it is cheaper in mainten- 
That can only be proved by actual experi- 
ment under American rolling stock, and that is 





But even this experiment will be by 
A well designed flange rail, of | 


|laid on 16 good ties to the 30-ft. rail, and properly | 
spiked ,'will give a stiffer track than the 90-pound ‘ ‘bull- | 
head” rail with ties spaced 36 inches, anu probably | 
be amply secure against spreading. The simplicity of 















dition of a minority holding. It is needless to 
specify instances. To those familiar with railroad 
properties many examples will at once occur of 
corporations the shareholders in which have for 
a long time past been deluded by the expectation 
of benefits to be derived from the control vested in 
| their powerful neighbors; but at the close of each year 


to improve their own properties are found to inure 
only to the advantage of the greater corpora- 
tions which control them. In England, law, 
public opimion, and division of executive control 


the American type of track is certainly a great advan-|are powerful in preventing abuses such as we 


tage. It will be noticed that the English track has 
six pieces for each chair, the oe. key, liner, two | 
spikes and oak ferrule. 








The Moral of Ives. 





The rise and fall of Henry 8. Ives enforces two 
| lessons, which the long list of creditors shows to be 
needed, although it might be supposed that they 


|have instanced, and until similar influences be 
| come prevalent in thiscommunity, we shall from time 
| to time see performances more or Jess similar to the 
nine-days’ wonder of the pursuit, plunder and destruc- 
| tion by Ives of the corporations which he captured. 


| 








Recognition of Merit in Employes. 


That passage of Scripture which tells people to do 


appointments, and especially annual reports, come notice | would be unnecessary in a great financial community | all that they are commanded to do and still acknowl- 


of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements. — We wish it distinctly understood that | 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in | 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL | 


vMNS. We give in our editorial columns QUR OWN opin- 


ons, and those only, and in our news columns present | and irresponsible control by majority owners in a| above the average: 


like New York. They are: 

First, That personal character is a no less important | 
|element in financial transactions than the collateral 
security which may be offered. 

Second. That the American method of autocratic 


only such matter as we consider interesting and im- | corporation is a serious menace to the property of the 


portant to our readers. 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- | 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 


torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis |)... character. 


ing rmrtened 


English § Standard Track on the iciintheniains 





The experiments which the Pennsylvania is about | 


Those who wish tv recommend | company in general, and to minority proprietors in | 


| Particular. 

Mr. Ives had been known some time in the com. 
munity as a young man with little money and still 
He had gained such an unenviable 


| prominence by questionable transactions at the Stock | 


Exchange that even that not over-scrupulous body 
| declined to allow any of its members to be associated 
with him in business. Suddenly, by unexplained 


| edge that they are unprofitable servants, having done 
only that which was their duty, is one which is quite 
hoeerd followed in railroad management. Not 
that railroad officers are worse than other people in 
this respect: they are better than many, and perhaps 
but along with multitudes of 
| other people they find it not only easy but often a 
| duty to find fault when servants fall short of the 
| proper standard of conduct, while in cases where one 
does better than was expected of him, the recognition 
of the unexpected excellence not only does not seem 
to be a duty, but is found to be very easy indeed to 
omit and allow to drop out of mind. This seems to 
be a well-nigh universal trait of human kind, and 
perhaps may not be a proper point for one to enlarge 
upon in lecturing his fellows. But many intelligent 





to make with a short section of English track have | methods, he appeared in exclusive controlof a railroad | people are striving to right this wrong, some railroad 


been frequently spoken of lately. Some months ago) 


the Railroad Gazette, learning that these experiments | toereafter the new fledged financier offered millions | to one such now. 
in Wall street, for sale) 


were to be made, procured from Mr. F. W. Webb, | 

mechanical engineer of the London & Northwestern, 

drawings of the standard track of that road, as laid 
with wooden and with steel ties. These were published 
in our issue of July 8, 1887, with a careful description of 
the details. The information then received was that 
the Pennsylvania will lay one mile with wooden ties, 
and one mile with steel, the rails to weigh 90 pounds 
per yard, and the fittings to be all of English make. 
Whatever the result may be, the experiment 1s another 
of those steps by which the studious and 
alert men of the Pennsylvania have added so much 


to knowledge of the art of railroading. It is not) 


to be expected that any radical change from the pres 

ent American practice will follow this trial, and it is 
not at alllikely that the Pennsylvania officers expect it. 
Progressin permanent way is hardly likely to come by 
reversion to the ‘ bull-head” and to multiplication of 
parts. The bull-head section is a survival rather than 
a development. It originated in the idea of a rever- 
sible rail, that should give double wear, rather than | 
in the search for mechanical fitness, Although the | 
original reason has ceased to control, the form sur. 


vives, and the general character of the chair cannot be | 
changed. The English track is execellent, because the | 


rail is heavy, the section is stiff and it is held well in | 
place by the broad-based chairs. Of course, good | 
drainage and ballast enter also. The security against | 


practice. With the steel tie this security would seem | 


to be complete, while the key is tight. With the oak 


key, notwithstanding the solidity of the chair and | 


fastenings when in good order, the danger arising 


from loose keys is very serious, and must call for con- | 


stant watchfulness. In our changeable climate that 
danger will be greater even thanin England. The 
steel key as used with the steel tie seems to be 
safer in this respect. 
ing of rails are not reported in the Parliament- 
ary blue-books. In the United States they were, 
from * loose or spread rail,” 81 in 1886, from the best 
statistics we have. But there is no means of knowing 
how many of these were at switches or joints or 


other points where other elements entered than the | 


holding power of spikes in the ties. 
According to Mr. E. B. Dorsey’s figures the cost of 
maintenance of way per train-mile on the Pennsy!- 


vania, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, was, in four | 
years from 1882-85, 181 per cent. of the average of the 
railroads of the United Kingdom. But the cost per ton- 


mile or per passenger-mile was but 45 per cent. of that 
of the United Kingdom, and this is, after all, the true 
measure of efficiency. 


| and as collateral, 


| corporation known to have large assets, and speedily | 
and bonds 
and found conservative money 
lenders ready to advance their cash against his 
offered securities. No question seems to have been 
asked as to his title to the securities or where they 
came from, or to what purpose the proceeds wouid be 
devoted. 

The limited evidence already made public indicates 
that he disbursed the money thus obtained indiscrim- 
inately in the purchase of a yacht, household furniture 
and other personal extravagances, in the furtherance 
of wild speculation in the stocks of other corporations, 
and in securing by pledge to a large amount his 
| option on the Baltimore & Ohio stock. So notorious 

were his operations, and so suggestive of financial 
irregularity, that a natural curiosity is excited to see 
the names of the guileless creditors who so carelessly 
advanced their own money to this unscrupulous finan- 
cier. But serious as is the position of the secured cred. 


o£ stocks 





The accidents from spread-| 


While the English track in| 
its most perfect condition is possibly safer against | 


itors of his estate, yet still more disastrous seems likely 
to be the outcome of the unsecured liabilities, which 
are supposed to represent simply the acknowledged in- 
| debtedness of the bankrupt to the corporations in 
whose management he occupied positions of trust- 
These unsecured liabilities are admitted to amount to 
about nine million dollars, which seems likely to re- 
| sult in nearly a total loss to the corporations involved. 

Under the custom and law which prevail here it 


| to protect themselves in the case of a piratical assault 
perpetrated in the manner pursued by Ives. Having 
once purchased a majority of the shares and placed 
himself in executive power, he could conceal from the 
real proprietors even a knowledge of his irregularities, 
Nominal division of responsibilities among a board of 
| directors is in most cases a hollow sham, as is suf- 
ficiently shown in Ives’ career, and in many other 
autocratic administrations which will occur to every 
one familiar with railroad methods. A large number 
of prominent railroads in the United States are 
| administered by an executive nominally representing 
| the shareholders, but in reality with interests diamet- 
rically opposed to those of the proprietors. The 
offenses of Ives are different only in degree, but not 
| in kind, from similar perversions of trust occurring 
every day in so-called respectable quarters, where 
| managers of railroad property use their power for 
their individual interest rather than that of the share- 
holders. 

The prevailing quotation for the shares of proper- 
ties good in themselves, but of which a majority is 
controlled by individuals or corporations with other 
interests to serve, sufficiently indicates the apprecia~ 
tion by the community of the hopeless con- 





spreading of the rails is greater than in our ordinary | | would seem as if minority stockholders are powerless | 


officers among the rest, and it is our pleasure to refer 
The Railroad Gazctte has indulged 
in more or less abstract talk about recognizing em- 
ployés’ excellencies as well as their deficiencies; but 
now can do better, and point to concrete embodiment 
of the ideas put forth. Facts are the best arguments. 

In another column will be found a communication 
from the superintendent of the Fall Brook Coal 
Company, which, as is well known, operates the 
Syracuse, Geneva & Corning road, together with 
several other lines in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. This company bas for some time been pay- 
ing premiums to some of its conductors, and has 
found the idea such a good one that it is likely to be- 
come a part of the policy of that department of the 
management which has to do with the relations of 
the road to its employés. And we feel very sure that 
a careful estimate of the value of the plan will con- 
clusively show that it is worthy of a more extended 
trial and of application to other departments of the 
personnel. 

A systematic record of employés’ conduct and bear- 
ing is necessary simply to insure that justice will be 
done them. All supervisors of men do in fact keep 
either a mental or a written memorandum of their 
subordinates, for use in case of promotion. The 
written form is the only just one, for the reason that 
memory is treacherous and cannot be depended upon 
to fairly show the relative merits of a number of 
|men. Those who are most under the master’s eye are 
in danger of being most in his mind, to the exclusion 
of others whom he does not see so often. Inefficient 
men may thus escape their deserts by reason of 
less faulty ones being oftener seen, and _ there- 
fore catching the punishment, while  merit- 
orious persons may suffer by reason 
of those less worthy engrossing more of the master’s 
attention. Experience in many kinds of affairs has 
shown that a faithful record in black and white is not 
only more reliable than any dependence upon mem- 
ory, but that it often proves the latter to be very wide 
of the mark in its estimates; and, besides that, it 
often happens that two or more eligible candidates 
are so nearly equal in qualifications or availability 
that it is difficult to decide between them. In such 
cases a superintendent ought to feel a satisfaction in 
having a permanent and open-to-all record of the 
facts and considerations which guided him in- his 
selection. 

It is interesting to note the simplicity of the process 
by which this record was inaugurated—“‘or installed,” 
as the electric light men say. The first move was to 
offer the premium; this necessitated hardly any record 
at all; if a man went through the year without any 
entries on his record he would be entitled to the pre- 
mium, of course. If all the men behaved satisfactorily 
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the record keeper’s duties would be extremely light. 
In point of fact we see that three-fourths of them put 
him to no trouble. But of course there would be some 
slips, so a record must be started. After it was 
once begun what could be more natural than to 
note what good was known of a man as well as 
the bad? The question answers itself; and those 
who keep a record of men’s delinquencies and 
make no mention of the opposite features in 
their behavior certainly will not excuse themselves on 
the ground that their plan is a fair one. The crude 
memorandum which only notes men’s very serious 
misconduct or failings may, perhaps, be expected to 
have few entries on the other side of the account, for 
men who make many great blunders probably do few 
extraordinarily good things; and if the standard of 
admission to any particular grade of the service is 
sufficiently high, opportunities to greatly outsvrip his 
fellows in zeal for the employer’s interest would pre- 
sent themselves to a man very infrequently. But 
anything like a complete record must show entries on 
both sides of the book. 

The statements in Mr. Brown’s communication will 
at once suggest to those interested numerous other 
points connected with train running which it would 
be interesting to see this system applied to ; and indeed 
the principle applies to station and other work as well. 
A modification of the plan is already in use in the road 
department of various roads, as is well known, though 
it is generally in the much less desirable form of prizes 
to the few instead of rewards to the many. The tak- 
ing account of men’s motives as well as their outward 
acts, which Mr. Brown alludes to, is a cardinal point in 
anything of this kind, and those who adopt any of 
these ideas should bear that well in mind. The expe. 
rience on the Fall Brook will be watched with con- 
tinued interest. The system really makes good men 
out of ordinary ones, which is certainly one important 
point gained, and no doubt it also greatly improves 
those who were already classed as good. 








How to Become a Railroader. 





A Washington (D. C.) correspondent, after reading 
the editorial article on the Qualifications of Superin- 
tendents in the Railroad Gazette of July 1, allows his 
misfortune of not securing a place (and an agreeable 
one) on a railroad to rankle in his breast to that ex- 
tent that he writes to us in this strain : 

* * * “ T am 26 years of age; a college graduate; have read 
law, but never practiced ; am possessed of moderate means, 
and am healthy.” * * * ‘ My head is, and for years bas 
been, full of all sorts of schemes relating to railroads. Of 
course I can, and do, read two or three railroad periodicals, 
and everything on the subject in the newspapers, but this 
only serves to make matters worse, for the more I read and 
scheme, the more do I feel that I must do something. Iam 
not acquainted with any one in power on any railroad, as you 
will of course assume.” * * * 

And he ends by asking our advice, which we are 
implored to give lest he be forced to the stern ne- 
cessity of either building a road for himself or else 
going without the exhilarating experience he longs 
for. 

The ‘moderate means” which this aspirant is 
hampered with constitutes the first stumbling block 
in his way. We fear the “ moderateness” is not of 
sufficient intensity, and that the average aspiring 
young railroader would apply the term immoderate— 
ly large to this man’s wealth when comparing it with 
his own. There is enough (we will not say how much 
more than enough) real hard work connected with 
railroad service to dampen the ardor of most young 
men who have not the forcible stimulus of necessity; 
and, therefore, our first counsel is, ‘‘Go and 
sell that thou hast and give to the poor” 
* * * and then come and follow—after the rail- 
road hero whom you envy. The age of the aspirant 
is the next drawback; it will not preclude the 
possibility of success, but it will place him at a disad- 
vantage as compared with younger persons of perhaps 
much inferior mental endowments, and will proba- 
bly drive him to the West or to some locality where 
skilled labor is not so plenty as it is in the older states. 
An aspiring railroad man has to be learning constant- 
ly from experience, however much he may know 
theoretically, and, as every one knows, the 10 
years before 26 are a much more favorable 
period for acquiring knowledge than the 10 years 
following that age. However, as anticipation is in 
many respects better than realization, it is not by any 
means too late for this young man to begin. Even if 
a general managership is not obtained, it may be pos- 
sible to get near enough to one to make it visible 
through a telescope, and that will be some satisfac- 
tion; and there is interest and ample opportunity for 
doing valuable work in the lower places. 

But the place to begin is the immediate and pressing 





question. Very likely this Washington aspirant would 
like to be given atrial by the superintendent to whom 
we referred as being dissatisfied with the way his 
clerks turned out ; and perhaps the best’ thing he can 
do is to at once communicate with a superintendent of 
that kind ; but even here it must be confessed that the 
superintendent can doubtless find better material 
among his own men, unless his‘road is a very new one. 
Rich young men seeking places must try and find 
superintendents who do not look very carefully among 
their own subordinates; there are plenty of them. 
And the fact that no one wants a helper in his own 
office who is not agreeable personally, as well as 
qualified professionally, must be borne in mind. If a 
manager doesn’t like your appearance he will appoint 
you as clerk in a freight office on some nasty wharf, 
if he gives you a place at all, rather than place you in 
charge of his official correspondence. 

In the article referred to it was said that young 
men do not qualify themselves fast enough to fill the 
vacancies in managing positions as they occur. Pos- 
sibly this correspondent inferred from that statement 
that it was the duty of young menin general to pre- 
pare themselves, as in aschool or college, for positions 
of this kind soas to be ready on call. That was not 
our idea, however. It is the duty, as was pointed out, 
of railroad companies to initiate, direct and encourage 
the training of young men for the important positions 
that are liable to become vacant; and, as was 
said, their own force of men in_ subordinate 
position is generally the best place to look for materia) 
to work upon. The difficulty is, that the selection and 
appointment of persons for the training process must 
be done some time in advance, and, the duty having 
been neglected till the need of a qualified officer is 
pressing, there is a dilemma on hand at once. The 
statement might have been worded, young men 
of the necessary natural endowments do not come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers to take positions as brake- 
men, switchmen, firemen, and conductors, station- 
agents and engineers, where it is expected that they will 
have the enerzy and genius to prepare themselves for 


| higher positions in spite of indifference on the part of 


their superiors, This phraseology would have better 
expressed the exact idea as it exists in the mind of 
many managers. These managers in regretting the 
lack of suitable men to promote do not take to them- 
selves much or any of the blame for the existing state 
of things. It is only within a few years that firemen 
have been selected with any view of their being 
wanted at a future date for enginemen. 

There is no disguising the fact that the best place to 
begin is at a very low point on the ladder, if not the 
very lowest round. Those who, through favoritism or 
from the necessities of the employer, enter the service 
at a higher level either suffer from lack of breadth in 
their knowledge and qualifications, or else have to 
laboriously learn from men below them, after assum. 
ing the higher position. A president can, to be sure, 
take a young man and, by changing him around from 
one place to another every few months, give him arapid 
training, and force into his mental habit more or less of 
the spirit that should characterize a wideawake officer; 
but the young man will often be at a disadvantage as 
against others, equally endowed with natural ability, 
who have been longer intimate with the service. But, 
as these older servants, in a majority of cases, lack the 
natural ability, the late comers often do have an 
advantage, especially if they be well known to the 
managers, and the others at the same time little 
known. The best candidate for superintendent is a 
good division superintendent, and the best division 
superintendent (or assistant—called a train-master, 
dispatcher, or what not) is a capable station agent or 
conductor; but it is equally true that the best station 
agent or conductor is a bright young man who has 
acted in one or more of the positions subordinate to a 
conductor or agent; so that the way to become a 
general manager is to begin as a freight brakeman or 
in some place that will lead to a brakemanship, and 
then evince such brilliancy, energy and perseverance 
as to show that you are ahead of all your fellows in 
general capacity and capability. Unless you can get 
the management of a road to put you ina higher place 
and bolster you up until you learn to fill it, this is the 
only course. 








Weehler’s Experiments on Tire Testing. 


Herr A. Wohbler, well-known for his experiments on the 
fatigue of metals and his law deduced from them, has 
communicated to the Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung.the 
results of some interesting experiments on the comparative 
value of the drop and tensile tests for wheel tires, which were 
substantially as follows: Ten steel tires, all out of one charge 
of iron, were experimented upon, of which the first two were 
treated by the drop test, and were called Nos. land2. Ne. 
1 had run 61,605 miles, and broke into four pieces at the first 


drop of a 990 Ibs. tup falling 9 ft. 10in. The four pieces 
were heated, straightened, and cut into test specimens, which 
showed high and very uniform tensile strength and contrac- 
| tion of cross section in the four cases of 44.5, 13.3, 59.5, and 
| 61.2 per cent. No. 2, with a record of 60,338 miles, failed 
to break with a drop height of 1 ft. 8 in., but broke into two 
pieces at the second drop from a height of 6 ft. 7in. The 
| remaining eight tires were tested by a method in use on the 
| Western Railroad of France for all wheels coming into the 
shop to be turned up, before that operation is undertaken. 
|The eight tires in position on the wheels were struck 
with a 15 lb. sledge at various points on their cir- 
|cumference. Of these one with a record of 60,338 miles 
| broke at the 28th blow; another, having run 37,287 miles, 
| broke at the 11th blow. The remaining six with similar 
| records failed to break, though one received 110 blows, and 
| the remaining five 500 each. The usual test of 50 blows was 
|much exceeded in order to show that good tires were not 
| damaged by the usual test. Since two of the tires broke 

under 11 and 28 blows respectively, it was inferred that the 

test was more severe than ordinary traffic use, which does 
| not seem from this test alone quite proven, since the tires, 
| after long use, may have been near the breaking point. 

Withatruly scientific spirit of investigation, however, Herr 
Wohler proceeded to check up the effect of his hammer 
blows by the result of a similar test on rails. This was ac- 
| complished by using a tilt hammer of equal mechanical effect 
to that of the hammer used against the tires, with a head simi- 
lar in form and dimensions to that of the tread of the tires. 
With this the end of a puddled steel rail was hammered in a 
manner as much as possible resembling the action of a rolling 
wheel. The result was the practical destruction of the rail 
| end under one-sixth the number of blows which would be re- 
ceived by it in ordinary traffic in one year ; a conclusive 
| confirmation of the deduction that the hammer test itself was 
a very severe one, and as the hammer test had only one- 
thirtieth of the mechanical effect of the drop test, the infer- 
ence was plain that a tire might be perfectly capable of safe 
traffic usage, although incapable of standing the usual drop 
test. 

It was found, furthermore, that whereas unannealed pieces 
of the broken tire could not be straightened cold under the 
hammer without breaking, after annealing this could be done 
easily without injury to the steel, showing that the brittle- 
ness was due to the hardness caused by rolling. Fiually, to 
see whether the reheating of the first test pieces had not im- 
proved the quality of the steel, a test piece was cut out of one of 
the fragments of broken tire, and the result in the testing 
machine, while showing a little less ultimate strength, in- 
dicated equa] toughness with the first sections, as shown by 
| the contraction of section before rupture. In order to 

ascertain the boundaries of the roll-hardness within the body 
of the tire, a broken piece of tire was cut into three curved 
rails, all out of the tread, the first containing the side of the 
tire away from the flange, and bounded top and bottom by 
the tread and inner surface of the tire, the second bounded 
as in the first on top and bottom, but with freshly cut sides, 
while the third piece was similar to the second, except that 
about % in. was turned off the top and bottom, leavirg none 
of the original bounding surfaces of the tire. These test 
pieces were all set up with the convexity upward, bearing on 
their ends, and were struck with a hammer. 

The first was bent 7, in. below a straight line without in- 
jury ; the second broke after bending an estimated amount of 
| y's in.; and the third was deflected to nearly 1 iu. below the 
| horizontal without damage. It was therefore assumed that 
the side surfaces of the tire did not experience any roll- 
hardening, and that the latter did not extend more than % 
in. from the outer and inner surfaces, conclusions which do 
not seem entirely justified, in view of the fact that No. 1, 
which had the outer and inner surfaces intact, allowed a very 
| extensive deflection and was not bent to rupture; so that it 
cannot be known how its ultimate deflection would have 
compared with that of No. 3. In order to see how much im- 
pact had to do with the brittleness of the tires under the drop 
| test, one of the broken pieces 13 in. long was submitted to 
| hydrostatic pressure at the middle of its length and broke 
| with a sharp clang after deflecting 4 in. Annealing of tires, 
| it is suggested, would not be an absolute preventive of brittle- 
| mess, inasmuch as the hardness produced by the rolls may 
| also arise from the rolling contact with the rails in use; and, 
tone might add, probably also still more from the action of 
brakes. 

The experiments are in any event most interesting and im- 
portant, and the thanks of the railroad world are due to Herr 
Wahler for the patience with which he has followed up the 
subject in its various ramifications, and it 1s to be hoped that 
he and others on both sides of the water will be able to con- 
tinue and repeat the investigation with a view to a more sub- 
stantial foundation for permanent deductions. The experi- 
ments put the relative advantages of steel and chilled iron 
tires into a somewhat altered light by showing that the steel 
tire is after all not so widely dissimilar on its constitution as 
to brittleness and strained condition of skin from its chilled 
iron competitor. 























The Question in Manitoba 





The latest dispatches state that the grading of the Red 
River Valley Railroad is completed, notwithstanding injunc- 
tions and other forms of opposition. Lord Lansdowne, in a 
cable dispatch to the Colonial Secretary, says that the Pro- 
vincial act for the construction of the Red River Railway 
was disallowed by him on the advice of responsible advisers, 
on the ground that the proposed line would tap the traffic of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and would thereby seriously 
injure the interest of tha whole country, which had sub- 
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mitted to large sacrifices in order to unite the Provinces by | portation of miik on roads centering in New York, Boston, | given in the Railroad Gazette July 22, 1887, p. 481. Un- 
a national road. | Baltimore, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and compar-| der it the Commissioners. have large powers. They can 
Officials of the Canadian Pacific profess to have left the | ing them with the rates charged by the four roads which | compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of 


whole matter in the hands of the government asa question | carry 20,000,000 gallonsa year intoLondon. The ways of evidence, impose fines for contempt, enter judgment, and the 


solely between the Dominion and Manitoba. They. are re-| charging as adopted by the various roads are so different | Circuit Court is given power to enforce the orders of the 
ported as saying that the real promoters of the scheme are 


annexationists, and that the annexation movement will par Fora 10-gallon can the Erie charges 35 cents for 175 mandamus te hear complaints, aud are subject toa fine of 


take the form of a commercial union. 
The following from La Presse of Montreal no doubt ex- 


presses the opinion of a large part of the more conservative | 


people of the Dominion: 


if, in its original contract with the Ottawa Government, 
the Canadian Pacific had stipulated for the exclusion of 
otber railroad lines from the limits of the province of Mani- 
toba, it would have had a basis for action, although from the 
Manitoban point of view it would not have been a sufficient one, 
inasmuch as the federal government cannct dispose of the 
rights cf the provinces without their consent ; but under the 
monopoly granted to the Canadian Pacific there was no pro- 
vision ecncerning Manitoba. Sir John Macdonald admitted 
in the last session of Parliament the rights of the provinces 
in saying ‘‘ that if for reasons of public interest a railroad 
like the Pacific imposed upon a province a necessary 


monopoly, case would be parallel to a forced 
expropriation, and compensation would be due 
to e@ party damaged.” By this theory Manitoba 


might legitimately ask for compensation for the deprivation 
of the right to build railroads within its limits In their 
sphere of action the federal and provincial authorities are 
co-ordinate. The Queen and the Imperial Parliament have 
delegated to the provinces power in provincial affairs but 
the same authority has been delegated to the Dominion gov- 
ernment for federal affairs, and the provinces, like the central | 
government, act in thename of the Queen. Injunctions then, | 
against the provincial authority, acting within the limits of | 
its jurisdiction, are injunctions in the name of the Queen | 
against the Queen, a ridiculous procedure, which need not | 
alarm the local authorities. 

It would be revolutionary for the Ottawa Government to 
have recourse to force to maintain the injunctions procured. 
This question should have been approached in a spirit of con- 
ciliation. We have no objection to the Canadian Pacific 
maintaining the monopoly which it claims. The compensa- 
tion which Manitoba will demand for renouncing its right 
to build a railroad will be considerably less onerous than 
tbat which the Canadian Pacific will require in case Mani- 
toba builds its lines and a good excuse is given the Pacific to 
set up the claim of injustice and ruin. 


The London Standard says : 

The more clearly the rights of the question are understood | 
the more emphatic will be the opinion bere that the Mani- | 
tobans are trying to derive an unfair advantage from their | 
geographical pcesition. The best prospect for a settlement 
lies in the direction of a compromise, of which a preliminary | 
ought to be the immediate suspension of operations on the 
Manitoban Railway Line. No effort should be red to 
conciliate the Manitobans, but they must be le to con- 
form to their duties as British subjects and Canadian citi- | 
zeDs, 

The theory that the annexationists are back of the 
movement in Manitoba seems too improbable to have 
weight, but it is artfully introduced, and in the 
present state of. public feeling it may have some effect, | 
both in Canada and on the other side. Undoubtedly 
there is a good deal of feeling in England concerning the | 
tariff which the last Canadian Parliament put upon foreign 
iron and steel products, Various commercial bodies have | 
sent to the Governor General their protests against the duty, | 











but the Canadians reason that it was not imposed primarily | 
against England, but against the competition of the United | 
States. They take the familiar ground that the industries of 
Canada must be developed, and that logically no exception | 
can be made in favor of England. It is said that foreign | 
iron-makers are studying the ground with a view to establish- 
ing large works in Canada. At the same time there isa strong | 


that it is not casy to present the rates in the form of tables. | Commissiopers. The Commissioners may be compelled by 


miles, or less; the New York Central 30 cents for 125 miles 
| or less; the West Shore, 35 cents for 88 miles or less, and 38 
cents up to 230 miles; the Baltimore & Ohio, 20 cents for 30 
miles, 25 cents for 40 miles, and 30 cents for upward of 43 
miles, up to what distance is not stated. The Boston & Low- 
ell has an elaborate schedule for the 100 pounds, about equiv- 
alent to a 12-galloncan. The rates are: 8 miles, 5 cents; 
26 miles, 9 cents; 40 miles, 12 cents; 66 miles, 20 cents; 100 


tion. About Chicago, rates are less than in the East- 
On the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the charge 
for 33 miles, or less, is 15 cents for an §8-gallon 
can and 20 cents for 52 miles. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul charges for a 10-gallon can 20, 30 and 40 cents for 
| 25, 60. and 100 miles respectively. The Chicago & North- 
| western charges fora 10-gallon can 20 cents for 40 miles, 21 
| for 50 miles, 25 for 79 miles, and 28 for 93 miles. The 
| charges on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha are 
| for 10 gallons, 20 cents for 39 miles, 27 for 75 miles, 30 for 





$500 for refusal to act. The Commissioners are General 


| James Harding, Mr. W. G. Downing and Colonel J. B. 


Breathitt. It is said by the St. Louis papers that General 
Harding is the best informed man on railroads generally in 


| the state of Missouri, and that “he has walked over every 
| foot of railroad in the state except some recently constructed 
| branches.” In that particular bis qualifications are rare, in- 
| deed. 

miles, 30 cents; 160 miles, 37 cents; 220 miles, 45 cents. | 
The rates for intermediate points vary from station to sta- | 





Railroads entering Chicago are just now interested in dis. 


| covering some efficient remedy for the smoke nuisance, war 
| having been waged upon them by the Health Department of 
| that city with great vigor. 


Last week representatives of the 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Illinsis Central, Michigan 

Central and other roads were brought before a justice and 
| told what they must do in this direction. Owners of tugs 
| and large business houses were also arraigned, and the daily 

papers have raised the cry of ‘‘ burn anthracite coal.” This 
| wasshown by the defendants to be impracticable, for the 
reason that the prices of hard coal were so high in compari- 


| circular. 


| doubtless much more than cover it; and that would be a 


| 99 miles, and 35 for 220 miles. The rates on the London & 


| son with the ordinary steam coal now used that its adoption 
South western are as follows in cents : 


| would be almost ruinous. More than this, it would require 


Miles. 6galls. galls. 12galls. 18 galls.| alterations in all fire-boxesto make the change. Mr. C. M. 
Up to 10............ «6. Ie 14 16 20 | Dawes, solicitor of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, said 
Ww 3 14 16 18 22 | . . . . P . . 
oF 16 18 20 24 | that’ his company is experimenting with a device which 
= re 38 = = = | promises well. Other defendants claim that no satisfactory 
75 28 32 36 44 devic; exists whereby the evil may be remedied. The cases 

ws % 2 5g | : - . . 
10 : S * s = will come up for hearing again Sept. 10. 
150 40 44 52 66 | 

















The employés of the Manitoba & Northwestern have fa- 
It might have been expected that the Chatsworth accident | vored us with an invitation to their second annual picnic at 
would have had « tendency to check the-excursion business | MacArthur’s Landing, Aug. 25, and have kindly enclosed 
of the inland routes of Illinois and Indiana. Such a predic-| with the notice a pass from Portage to the place of the meet 
tion was freely made by the daily papers at the time, but | ing. We should be pleased to meet these northwestern rail- 
seems not to have been well grounded. After the Chatsworth | roaders. But it appears by the circular that the festivities 
accident the Wabash announced an excursion to Niagara | were to begin at 18 0’clock on Thursday ; and, as theinvitation 
Falls from the section of the country adjacent to Jackson- | did not reach u; until about 37}¢ o’clock on Wednesday, time 
ville, [l]., and asa result carried 1,500 excursionists, the train | and space precluded all possibility of going. Besides, that 
being divided into three sections. From the city of Decatur, a | pass is a dangerous thing to tamper with. Considering that 
place of only 9,000 inhabitants, they had over 100 passengers. | the road is wholly outside the United States its use might no 
Another excursion from the vicinity of Decatur, to Niagara | be very risky if one could once reach the boundary line ; but 
Falls, was taken out by the Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield | if it were to be found in an American editor’s pocket on an 
road last week, and 26 of the passengers were from Decatur | American train, what would his ‘‘ esteemed contemporaries 
The accounts do not say whether or not the Wabash took | Say ’ 
the extraordinary precautions described in another column 
of this issue. If it did it would be interes ing to know| . ee : 2 
whether it confided its intentions to the public. Roads “‘ point | crower ” = seliread Cit ons of the state rene 
with pride” to god track, interlocking signals and other | car heating. Under the law which took effect last spring the 
i . | common car stove is excluded altogether, and no furnace or 
improvements, and there is no reason why they should not as 


: : ‘ G - ,. | heater of any kind can be introduced without first obtaining 
well pabllell ith pulsts ae’ Receiver Moltdita refers to in bis | the approval of the Commissioners. In selecting heating 


: : : Bor 
Laon ait ee iy SSRN Shs: EURO ges eae. the | apparatus the board recommends the adoption of the system 


Twenty-five cents extra for an insurance | : 5 : 

3 wid renreseuh im. fernnes. the added Ganeer, and! of heating by steam from the locomotive, or, at least, of such 
aches. we P . S approved apparatus as can be readily converted into such 
| system. It does not consider it practicable to dispense 
wholly with the separate heater, or to make so radical a 
| change as that contemplated, before cold weather. The boar d 


Herr, Scheffler, ona of the prominent advocates of sneg rail- | menticns as acceptable the three systems of continuous heat- 
road ties in Germany, has published an able and ingenious 








The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have issued’ a 


conclusive argument. 

















movement north of the border toward commercial union | article in the Organ to show that the result of the substitu- 


| ing which have been used in that state. 
with the United States. The idea seems to appeal especially | tion of iron for wood in ties will be stoppage of wood im- : 











to the agriculturists. Notwithstanding the obvious advantage 
to many of our manufacturers of commercial union with 
Canada, the idea is opposed on this side of the boundary by 
powerful interests. It has, however, the support of many 
who are certainly not free traders. 








It will be remembered that a report was current a few 
weeks ago to the effect that the New York & New England 
desired to run additional trains between Boston and New 
York, but that the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


would not agree to it. It appears that the desire to have a 
fast night mail service between the two cities, which has been | 
considerably discussed at Boston and with the officials of the | 


Post Office department, is an important factor in this ques- 
tion ; and Vice President Shinn, of the New York & New 
England, says that the project is not yet given up. The route 


of the present New York & New England limited train (via. 
Middletown) being 20 miles shorter tban the Springfield | 


route and 16 shorter than the Shore Line, and also less 
crowded with trains than the former, would naturally be 
preferred by the Government if other things wer : equal; but 
somehow the Government officials seem to always have a long 
wrangle about prices or some other feature of the) 
bargain, so that roads frequently, if not generally, have little 
enthusiasm in the matter of running fast mail trains. The 
Postmaster General has but a limited fund to use for extra rail- 
road accommodation and most of the facilities outside of the 
ordinary course which he obtains are secured more by finesse 
than by the payment of hard cash. If the Government paid 
the carriers’ prices this might be a case for the National Com- 


mission, as the traffic is inter-state, and if the railroads allow | 


their selfish motives to interfere with the carrying of the 
mails by the shortest.and quickest route they ought to be 
treated toa ‘‘ recommendation ” from some impartial authori- 
ty. It is a delicate question, though, whether the Commission 
or any governmental authority ought to tell any railroad 
how fast its trains shall be run. 








In the August report of the Department of Agriculture 


are collected a number of tables giving rates for the trans-' 


| ports from other countries and great increase of domestic 
| iron and steel industry. He admits that the metal ties will 
cost the German railroads $3,500,000 per year more than 
wood—equal to lg per cent. of the gross income. This he 
proposes to collect either in increased tariff rates or by 
| diminished income to the state on its roads, the ostensible 
| ground being increased security, falling as increased taxes 
| on the body of the population, and in the case of private 
| roads being a direct reduction of dividend. 

There is at least one element of the problem which Hon 


Scheffler disregards, and that is the great probability that 
under the new conditions, a large part of the metal ties may 
be supplied by foreign countries, or else that a large increase 
of the custom duties on metals, and consequent extra burden 
| to the railroads, will be necessary to keep the supply in Ger- 
man bands. Other more subtle and less easily foreseeable 


ditions would certainly develop themselves. 








effects of such a radical interference with economical con- | 


A correspondent of the Electrical World asks why it would 
| not be practicable to place on every wooden track-structure 
| thermostats, to be electrically connected to an alarm gong at 
| the nearest station, to give warning of fire. And why by 
| electrical Cevices alarm could not be given in case of the fal) 
|ofastructure. The trouble with the thermostats would be 

that in the open air the instrument might not be affected by 
|a fire some feet away, small, but yet sufficient to fatally 
| weaken the structure. And as for the other suggestion, un- 
| fortunately, in most cases, the structure falls under the train 

and not beforehand. Yet some bad accidents would have 
| been prevented by either of the devices suggested. 








The preparations made on the Wabash for the safety of th 

| anticipated rush of next month, which are outlined in an- 

| other column, when considered in connection with the low 

| rates of fare accorded to these passengers, afford a suggestive 

| commentary on the various demands recently voiced by the 
press, that railroads mend their ways in various directions. 

| Here is a road with comparatively light passenger traffic, 


People in Springfield, Mass., who object to thelocation the} pion goes to considerable expense for extra watchmen, flag- 
Boston & Albany has selected for a new union passenger sta- | 1.45 and laborers: and for what? To carry passengers at 


tion because it will necessitate the lowering of the grade of | one cent a mile—less than half price. This, from a road in 


Main street so that the railroads may cross it by an overhead the hands of a receiver, ought to please the anti-monopolists. 
bridge, instead of at grade as at present, argue that with the | 








new plan the Connecticut River road’s trains will have to 
| cross the Boston & Albany main traeks in order to reach the 
station, and that this, being an added danger, is a serious ob- 
jection. The Springfield Republican, which advocates the 
bridge for the purpose of removing the present dangerous 
grade crossing, retorts with the. suggestion that interlocking 
switehes and signals will make the proposed crossing safe, 
and adds: 

“Tf railroad science-is not yet able to cope with a grade 
crossing of freight and passenger tracks, rigid. lines of metal 
| guiding machines under the control of engineers, how can it 
| expect the-public to abide.a grade crossing of railroad and 

street ?” 








The Missouri railroad bill known as the “‘swamp angel 
law” goes into effect this month. An abstract of it was 


| tis said that the unfamiliar occurrence of a strike of rail- 
| road employés has suggested to the Mexican government the 
desirability of a law to prevent the stopping of traffic by 
| combinations among the men. The military aspect of strikes 
is one which seems important there. The government foresees 
| the possibility of a revolutionist: stirring up a strike to delay 


| the movement of troops. 








The arrival ofan envoy from China, on a mission pretty 
generally supposed to be connected with the Wharton Barker 
concession, serves to keep alive the stories about that myste- 
rious arrangement, and to start new ones. Nothing positive 
is yet known by the public about it, and until more is 
known it is idle to conjecture as to what has or has not been 
; done. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 
1887. By H. V. Poor. H. V. & H.W. Poor, 70 Wall 
street, New York. 


The twentieth annual number of this unique work ‘was 
issued afew daysago. It contains 21 pages more of reports 
than last year and 96 less of introduction. The table of stock 
and Lond values is for 1886 only, with a supplementary table 
for the first six months of 1887, and the reader is refer: ed to 
the 1886 volume for the values for the eight preceding years | 
The table of dividends is omitted, as is the table showing 
the mileage of each railroad in the several states. These | 
changes account for the reduced length of the introduction, | 
The omission of the dividend table strikes us as rather unfor- 
tunate; at least, the introduction of it last year seemed a use- | 
ful innovation. The Inter-state Commerce bill is printed io | 
full and rubricated for handy reference. 

Two errors in the names of the Commissioners make one | 
fear suspicious of the proof reading of the volume; although | 
doubtless, as often happens, the simplest and most conspicu- | 
ous lines are those in which these annoying errors occur. | 

In the general index the miscellaneous and auxiliary | 
corporations and the street railroads have been separated | 
from the railroads. 

Some changes have been made in the body of the manual. | 





| sented to the eye ; accessibilty for manipulation in the | production, t is one of the very first considerations 


The Education of Intuition in Machine Designing.* | mathematical apne y is indispensable to success), it is essen- 
tial to know w and where not to attempt to apply these 
It may, perhaps, at first thought, seem apocbryphal to say | methods, and to be able to design, arrange, construct and 
that a boy’s intuitive mechanical perceptions or tendencies | create in the proper places without them. Of course, it may 
may be educated ; but a closer look at such a. proposition be said, strictly, that there can be no piece of machine con- 
will, I think, up to our view an important channel struction which cannot be subjected to, and its dimensions 
through which the technical education of our boys may be and other characteristics decided by, strictly analytical 
modified to a considerable extent, and to their great ad-| methods; but, in a very large proportion, such a course is 
vantage as practical men when they begn to assume the | economically out of the question, and they must be looked 
responsibilities of that part of their profession mvolving and thought out guastiealty by the engineer's intuition—that 
machine construction. ‘ is, his ty to judge, unaided by abstruse computations, 
One of the greatest difficulties in ordinary machine con- | as to their bess proportion and form, the material of which it 
struction (and particularly complicated machines contaming | is best to construct them, and many other considerations, 
a comparatively large number of parts, many of them of in- such as indicated above, which are generally to be given their 
significant dimensions), is the proper designing of the various | proper weight in the final designs. 
parts, so as to fit them best for the service which they have! ne of the pane factors in this educational problem is 
to perform, without resorting, to any considerable extent, to economy. If it be accepted that, as above admitted, every 
the mathematics for their solution: In a large proportion of | conceivable problem of machine construction may be solved 
such cases, the matters of strength and wearing and other mathematically, in a vast majority of cases it would be the 
qualities are important questions of consideration; and sheerest waste of time and money to attempt it; and, in this 
others, such as form, outline, and ‘al appearance pre- | age of close competition and struggle for cheapening of every 
t a de- 
machine, their congruity with other members of the same | r does not waste his time over analytical computations 
machine; the most acceptable manner in which a given | where his object may be attained in a more direct and simple 
jiece may be made to depart from what would otherwise manner; and perbaps there is no aspect of the quest 
its most desirable form, in order to escape contact with which applies itself more forcibly to the manufacturer or 





some other member ; the facility with which it may be| manager than tbat the tendency with our technical graduates 


put in its place in assembling the machine, or another substi- upon entering upon the practice of their profession is to be 
tuted for it with least disturbance of the other parts, in case | too expensive, one of them rarely being able to com in 
it should require to be replaced; the questions of cost of its | this respect with a young man who has had his mechanical 


| construction, and in connection therewith the modifications | aptitude or intuitions more thoroughly trained, t not in 


of it permissible as conducing to cheapening of the metbods | the possession of a tithe of the higher education with which 


of its production; what tools are available to be used for its the college student has been favored. 

production; and a thousand and one such questions as these, It may be contended that the manual-training branches of 
adopted last year in the tables of the introduction by certain | depend largely for their solution upon what may be called such schools are intended avd should be sufficient for the 
8 eebetal dinteioeset tha deuniie tn entrée alae baller | the intuitive capacity of the engineer engaged in machine | development of this mechanical faculty, but I think not—at 
é : ih i gs | construction; and, in a large proportion of such, mathemati- | least, as they are now conducted; nor do I think it would be 
idea of the relative amounts of their traffic.” And to some | ca} investigation can only be resorted to, if at all, in a most | possible to combine the two in any desirable way. These are 
students of this volume this will probably be a convenience. | ———s bony a og pens is _ & ay — a oe nr a _~ ae of the — or _ ——— - =f 

ts 4 i +, | questions o s kind, which cannot pro’ y subjec | studen' ‘finger wisdom,” as Mr. Partri it; 

At any rate, it is desirable tc arr oni vaad reports 1D | +5 the ordeal of figures, but which are no less important in a very little in ey a of deciding proportion, form, strength, 
some order, with which one can familiarize himself. For the | yast variety of mechanical constructions than those prob- | and adaptation of parts ofa machine can be gotten in the 
subordinate matter under each report a smaller type has been | lems which more decidedly depend, for their successful solu-| workshop. It is in the mechanical laboratory and the draft- 


The companies are now arranged according to the groups 








used than heretofore, and much additional matter can con- | tion, upon avalytical processes. 


, ‘ : . There are also many questions of proportion which involve 
sequently be given without increasing the bulk of the volume. | strength and wearing and other qulhae which are #0 com- 
The maps are in most cases on Jarger scales than last year, | plicated in the kind of stresses to which the parts may be 
and have less detail and are more attractive and often more | Subjected ; and the direction of application of those stresses 
useful, notwithstanding the very awkward way in which | are so involved with other considerations, such as some of 


| ing-room where the mechanical intuitions of the designer 
| can best be educated and developed. 

| I do not know that I am prepared to formulate any system 
| of training which shall better tend to the education and de- 
| velopment of this mechanical intuition, in tbe technical 
| schools. There are, however, | imagine, many ways which 


, gape | those pointed out above, that analytical metbods must fail, | will commend themselves to the instructors, in which some- 
they are pasted in. But they are still given without scales of | jf applied to them, and in which the intuition of the engineer thing of this kind could be more extensively followed out; as, 
miles, which must often be an inconvenience, although the | must almost entirely constitute the solvent. I take it that) for instance, in all such schools there are more or less ma- 
| the faculty in man which may perhaps be properly defined | chines of various kinds in the laboratories, kept there for ex- 

| as mechanical intuition is as much dependent upon education | perimental or other purposes. From some machine of this 
for its full development as a natural tendency to be, kind, for example, there might be removed a single member; 

musical, or an innate talent for painting, or any the machine turned over to the student, with the problem 

of the fine arts. It is well understood that no| given tomakeasketch or irawing of this member strictly 

matter how great a prodigy a boy may show himself to be | by the intuitive promptings of his brain, and without any 

| in either of the directions las' mentioned, the cultivation of computation of its required dimensions or form. Then it 
| his particular tendency is indispensable to any marked suc- , might be compared with the removed member; or, if advis- 
cess in the application of it; and it is doubtless true that a| able, let him, after designing it, verify or disprove the 


lines of latitude and longitude enable one to construct an ap- 
proximate scale for each map, which he could not have done 
in the earlier editions. 

We have spoken of this as a unique work, and indeed 
there is nothing like it in the world, more is the pity. Itisa 
monutoent of industry knowledge and analytical ability. 





natural mechanic may be developed by cultivation to as| 
| great an extent asa natural musician, or artist, or orator; 
| and that, without development, either of them must necessar- 


A Treatise on Cable or —- Traction as Applied to the 
| ily be deficient. 
| 


egy — and other gee ps By J. ~_— 
Smith, C. E. London: Offices of Engineering. New| “og course, it is admitted that the particular kind of train- | 
York: John Wiley & Sons. Pages 188 and index. | ing which will best develop this faculty in a boy is to be had | 
This work, which is revised and enlarged from Engineer- in the practical application of his knowledge and talents after | 
ing, was written mainly, the author states, to describe the | leaving college; but I believe that a very considerable | re- 


correctness of his design by computations to any extent 
or depth necessary. Ayain, a member of a machine may 
havea ific form given to it principally for reasons entirely 
independent of its proportion and strength. In such a case, 
tender the problem of designing a substitute for it as dis- 
similar in form as possible, to be equaily well fitted to 
perform its functions, and without resorting to mathe- 





ne a ches deans rect serpy A ——— , a : oP pe copies £ or 
Pipa Al é -_ | paratory course in this direction may ollow: nthe | of working drawings cou gotten from machine 
application of the cable traction system as first introduced in <chools, such that a young graduate of a technical school | manufacturers, and, in the same way, the student be 
San Francisco, and 60 pages are given to a minute account | shail not—as is now very largely the case—upon entering | given a piece to design which be bas not seen, such 
of the lines in that city, giving details of construction and a | upon -_ proction’ Se of Righer g moor —— > some|as will : ont , wr go with 4 rest, jy he 
q A : . manufacturing e: ishment, fin mse so great an ex-| may see and consult. im see, in this way, how near 

preeanevneg € eee as eo or ee | tent unable to apply and make useful to himself and to his} he can come to what bas already proved to be good in 
chapter is given to the cable roads of other cities of the employer that which he has worked so hard to attain while at | practice; and, if necessary, thereafter criticise both bis own 
United States, and there are notes descriptive of the applica- | school. | and the manufacturer’s work by the most crucial methods of 

One of the greatest difficulties attending the début of a} which he is capable. 
newly-fledged technical graduate in the practice of bis pro-| pointed out to which was given a specific form for reasons of 


tions of the system in Europe and New Zealand. A pretty Some part of such a machine migbt be 
fession as apptied to machine designing is that he commences | accessibility or facility of exchange, and the student might 





comprehensive history of the system is given. A chapter of | 


40 pages is given to the manufacture of wire and wire ropes | with a very decided tendency to carry out the exact methods | be required to contrive some other meai.s of achieving the 
and their appliances. The volume is well illustrated. | which he has been pursuing at school ; and the fact that em- | particular end to be attained. Almost any part of a given 
} ploying manufacturers immediately find that these methods | machine may be produced in a great many ways, each result- 
| have to be so extensively reversed or subdued, if the young | ing in a different cost of the piece produced. In such a case 
| aspirant is to spend his time in a profitable manner, is a g let the student devise and indicate the proper methods to be 
| indication that the education of what has been quite forcibly | pursued to produce it at the least cost, modifying his design 
, , : denominated the boy’s ** horse sense” by Mr. Dodge, has | to conform to this consideration. Very many such problems 
Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines | been sacrificed during his college course, and that so much | as these might be instituted by the instructors, ' which would 
in 1887, not before reported, is given as follows: | prominence has been given to what may be termed the meta- | constitute a very excellent training of the mechanical instinct 
Albemarle & Pantego, trom Mackay’s Creek, N. C.. 4/ physics of engineering as to leave him very largely an im-j| in the student, and bis inventive faculty be exercised and 

; 9° y » “s “+ "| practicable. It is within my experience to find a young man | developed. 
miles, | who had graduated with high honors from one of our best| One difficulty which might be mentioned in the application 
Baie des Chaleurs, from Point la Garde to Nouvelle, P. Q., | colleges, upon first attempting to use the knowledge there | of this intuitive or instinctive method so largely indispensable 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





10 miles. | acquired in machine design and construction, hecoming com- | 


; s voli , | pletely lost in an effort to apply a comparatively high order 
Cadillac & Northeastern, in Michigan, 5 miles. of analysis to the designing of some part of a machine which | 
Central Pacific, Oregon Division, from Gazelle to Siski-| could, in no profitable manner at least, de arrived at in any 
you Summit, Cal , 50 miles; hitherto unreported, 38 miles, | such way; and, not baving had much previous training of that 


Chicago, Milwaules & St. Paul, since Jan. 1, 241 miles; and well, without resorting to a more or less elaborate appli- 
hitherto reported, 163 miles. |cation of mathematics, the result was anything but satis- 
Denver, Utah & Pacific, from Stone Canon Station, Col., | factory. 
to quarries, 4 miles. | Iu a =~ fy 4 _ ow vere ; ga —_ “orn 4 
East Alabama, from Buffalo, Ala., 5 miles. | mcm Gehind where ey (ae ate at + 


school, in the particular direction of machine de- 
Fort Worth & Denver City, hitherto unreported, 46 miles. | 


in machine designing is, that working drawings made upon 
some small scale are, to the eye and judgment of most men, 
very misleading. A given detai] of a machine drawn, for in- 
stance, one-quarter size will appear very differently when 
laid out full size; and, in my vupinion, there is no ove feature 


faculty which would enable him to design such parts properly | which requires more thorough training where a desi Ne is 
Eolieve 


to rely upon his unaided judgment than this, and I e 

that one of the best possible exercises for the student looking 
to the fitting of him for a machine designer would be to make 
drawings first to some fractional scale and to draw them out 
afterward roughly on the black-board or on large manilla 
sheets, full size; designing the part or parts, to all intents 
and purposes, first upon a small scale, then drawing them full 


sign and construction, and that they have, upon 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, from Platte River entering practical life, only begun another course of training 





a er oe size, to a to — by his eye and judgment the cor- 
yy ane Tid ites: | as distinct from that whic ey have followed at college as | rectness of the smaller drawing. 
to York, Neb., 71 miles; Linwood to Seward, 59 miles; from can well be imagined. They are disappointed, somal avd! I am aware that to all this some will cry ‘‘ Rule of 
Lindsay to Oakdale, 53 miles; total, 163 miles. _ equipped as they feel themselves to be with what they sup-| thumb!” But I believe, while I deprecate any such ex- 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, from Holly | pose is all that is necessary toenable them to start out as de- | clusive reliance upon it as is too often permitted and prac- 
Springs, Miss., eastward, 88 miles; from Birmingham, Ala. | signers and constructors of machines, to find that, in perhaps | ticed, this same rule of thumb may be made a most excel- 
8 gS, << ene ol : *s the very first task set for them, they are all at sea; and it is| lent one, if properly hedged in, and its good pomts only 
58 miles; total, 146 miles; hitherto unreported, 72 miles. | certain, in the writer’s mind, that if some system could be| developed and applied in machine construction. I believe 
Kanawha & Ohio, from Charleston, W. Va., southward, | instituted in our technical schools looking to the greater | that, in our technical schools, the rule of thumb is too per- 
2 miles. education Po aoe Ps per gy pee ;, in —— ~ —_ and o—_ it = capable of ie ieee 
. A : 'a boy, schooling his eye recognize gi proportion a sufficien igh sta: ; byp r systematic deve 
Lake Erie & Western, from Bloomington, Iil., 14 miles. | and " euper strength of material and the direction ment, to be of enieatiabh value to the mechanical engineer. 
Orange Belt, from Oakland to Minneola, Fla., 10 miles. The writer advances these thoughts more with a view of 


|of application of the. same, and stimulating and ; : 

Webster City & Southwestern, from Webster City, Ia., to| exercising his inventive faculty im such a way eliciting discussion than of attempting to point out how the 

Border Plains, 13 miles. | as to make him fertile in the resources which are so constant- object sought could be best attained—in the profound belief, 
F however, that much which may be known under the terms 


; ; . | ly demanded of the constructing engineer in machine design- 
Wisconsin Central, from Mellen to Bessemer, Wis., 33 ing, such an addition to the technical curriculum could be | mechanical aptitude, intuition, instinct, or inventive faculty, 
is pow neglected in our schools, while it is what s 


miles; hitherto unreported, 6 miles. | profitably made, even at the expense of some of the more : 
Zanesville &: Ohio, from Malta to Stockport, O., 9 miles; | analvtical knowledge with which his mind is now more ex-| educated, nourished and developed to the greatest degree in 
hute. 7 miles: total. 16 miles. | clusively stored. ' ' order to turn out successful mechanical engineers. 
Stockport to Luke Cinite, 7 miles; total, 26 sien, | Tam not of those who are inclined to belittle the import- 
This is 4 total of 571 miles for the week, making 4,520 miles | 








ance of the higher mathematics in their pro r place ; but 
reported thus far for the current year. The new track re-| I do believe that the tendency ir our schools is to impress | 


Color Blindness Among Railroad Employes-* 





" « ‘ | the students with the idea, in too great a degree, that 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has been : hine construction is dependent upon the 





: important machine (while in many ways the application of 
This statement covers main track only, second or other |. 5 cconted at the XVth Meeting, W 


dditional tracks and sidings not being counted. American Society of Mechanical Engineers. By John T. Hawkins. 





application | 
nd 


Miles. Miles. of mathematical analysis, and very much beyond what in 
3,550 | 1879...... 1,798] 1875...... 702 | in practice, there is any necessity for ; and I believe that one | 

= + Ap di RS 3,006 | of the most important things which could be ‘instilled into 
1880..... 3,196 | 1876... ...1/467| 1872. _..4/498 | their minds to-day would be the fact that, in designing any 


*A pa 
1887. of the | before the 


The conflict between the officers and the employés of the 
Reading Railroad, which has occuried recently the attention 
of the public, and has threatened to produce a suspension of 
work on that road, has ned the question of color blind- 


| ness among railroad employés, and led to a full demonstra- 


tion of its existence even among enginemen, where the defect 
r read by William Thomeon, M. D., of Philade' 

American Association for the Advancement 
ence, at its late meeting 1n New York. 
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might lead to serious accidents, with loss of property and 
life. The officers of the road have selected the system for 
examination suggested by the writer, and employed to a full 
sucvess for more than five years past on the Pennsylvania 
road, and have appointed me to supervise its details, and, as | 
ophthalmological expert, to decide all doubtful cases after | 
éareful examination of those found defective by the non-pro- 
fessional examiners of the company. 

The conflict 1s nearly over, since demonstrations of the | 
optical defect in engineers, made before a committee | 
appointed by the empluyés, have satisfied them of the pro- 
priety of the testiug, and that the safety of the [traveling | 
public demands the removal of all color-blind persons from | 

itions where their optical defect might be the cause of dis- | 
ing accidents. Inthe recent demonstrations I was able 
at my office to show that an engineman declared a red dan- 
ger signal, made by piacing red glass in front of a 
large gas light at a distance of two feet away, to be a green 
light ; be was also not only unable to distinguish a red from | 
a green flag within six feet, but he failed to Gassify the flags, | 
white, red, green, and blue properly, even when allowed to | 
take them in his own bands, 

The system adopted by the Reading 1s the one in use on | 
the Pennsylvania, and owes its value to the fact that large | 
bodies of employés can be brought under inspection, and | 
their defects discovered by non-professional examivers. 
Previous to its adoption by the Pennsylvania, 2,000 men | 
were examined, and their blanks submitted to me, and the | 
color blind men sent to my office for final action. Mr. Pugh | 
stated in September, 1884, that there were thus detected | 
four = cent. of men color blind, and ten per cent. of men | 
deficient in acuteness of vision, and that, although it was | 
very difficult to keep accurate notes of ali examinations, he | 
was satisfied that all dangerous persons had been removed | 
up to thst date, when over 12,000 employés had been sub- | 
mitted to the system. 

The statistics obtained upon the 2,000 men were used as 
the standard by all the division supermtendents, and how- | 
ever diffi ult it might be to report to the central office the 
full details of their examinations, they were always con- | 
trolled by these known and accepted ratios. It has not been | 
found requisite to send all men deficient to the ophthalmo- | 
logical expert, since they did not demani it, but} 
submitted to the — rendered necessary without opposi- | 
tion, hence Iam unable to furnish exact reports of the ex- | 
aminations made at remote portions of the road. Most of | 
the coior-blind men have passed under my hands, as well as | 
many cases of astigmatism, optical defects and diseases or in- 
juries reducing the sight below the standard, and the results | 
may some time be found worthy of publication. 

An opportunity to present the last opinions of the officers | 
of the Pennsylvania road has been afforded by a request 
which was made by the German Government, through its 
Minister, to the Surgeon-General of the United States army | 
for statistical and other infvurmation on the subject, and this | 
latter, referred to me by the Surgeon-General, bas been an- 
swered by Mr. Pugh. He writes, under date of July 7, 1887, 
and says: 

“ * * * T regret to find that statistics have not been 
kept up as closely as was intended. I inclose herewith state- 
ments showing the number of employés examined during the 
past five years, with the results stated.+ * * We have at- 
tained most satisfactory results from the system.” 

Iam informed that the system has been found so satis- 
factory that it bas been extended to the lines west of Pittss 
burg. and no doubt is now iu use throughout all the live? 
controlled by the ee peo embracing 7,000 miles of 
track with over 100, employés. The apparently smal- 
percentage of colo~ blind in this table may be ascribed to the 
non-application of men who know their deficiency. and to the | 
fact that men in the service knowing their defect would | 
leave the rvad before examination, and thus escape detec- | 
tion, and be enabled to gain employment on other roads, | 
where no examinations are required. Perhaps twelve or | 
thirteen thousand was the number who were subject to ex- | 
amination by virtue of being in positions where color signals 
were u to direct them, in 1884, and the difference be | 
tween that number and the total 25,000 would be made up | 
of new men who would present a small ratio of those below 
the standard, since men conscious of color blindness, or poor 
sight, would not apply. 

* The fact that the intelligent officers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad have adopted this system, purged their old force of 
all dangerous men, extended its use to all parts of their im- | 
mense railrcad, and now oppose it as a barrier to the admis- 
sion of men thus unfit for service, is the best evidence that | 
can be adduced to claim for it a successful place among the 
efforts to render scientific truths of practical value to the 
world. It is hoped that the Reading will be sustained in its 
contest with its employés by the example so quietly con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania, and that the reform so necessary | 
for the traveling public and for those employés who carry 
— lives in their hands daily, may be conducted to a happy 











TECHNICAL. 


Sault Sainte Marie Canal of Canada. 
Mr. John Page, the chief engineer of the Department of 
Canals of Canada, has returned to Ottawa from a reconnois- | 
sance of the route of the canal ote ane on the Canadian 
side of the Sainte Marie River. It is proposed to invite con- 
tractors to visit and examine the ground before bids are | 
asked for. The Canadian government has appropriated $1,- 
000,000 for this canal. | 


River and Harbor Improvements in Illinois. | 
Major Hanbury, U. S. Engineers, reports to the Chief of the | 
Engineers concerning river and narbor work in his jurisdic- 
tion as follows: He recommends that the work at the Chicago 
harbor be concentrated at present on the exterior breakwater, 
of which some of the superstructure is in need of renewal, | 
and concrete is recommended. The cost ef renewal with | 
wood is estimated at $17 per lineal foot, and its life about 
twelve years. The cost of artificial stone is estimated at $23 

r lineal foot. About 1,200 ft. of substructure and 1,600 
t. pec superstructure remain to complete the exterior break- | 
water. 
At the Calumet harbor 150 ft. of pier is yet to be completed. | 
The total cost of the water-way from Calumet harbor to) 
Hammond, Ind., is estimated at $425,000 and the amount 
needed in excess of the fund now available at $845,000. 
No additional surveys have been made on the Hennepin 


Canal. 

Concerning the Illinois River the report says ‘‘ The project 
now in course of execution for the reach of the Illinois River 
lying between the state lock at Copperas Creek and the 
mouth, a distance of 125 miles, contemplates the construction 
of two locks and dams, and dredging of the channel way 





where to secure a depth of not less than 7 ft. 
at low water. The sites selected for locks and dams 
are at Kampsville, 30 ‘miles above the mouth of the river, 


and at LaGrange, 45 miles above Kampsville. The locks 
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| are 350 ft. long, 75 ft. wide with 7 ft. of water on the sill. 





| Co., Limited, of Wednesbury, who have engaged to prepare 
| the necessary drawings, and to have the girder work and 


| coastwise oil-carrying trade will be convert 


At LaGrange much work remains to be done on the lock, 
and only the abutments of thedam are built. At Kamps- 
ville only the coffer-dam and the foundation of the locks have 
been prepared. A Jurge amount of dredging will be neces- 
sary to carry out the project, and the estimated cost of the 
complete work is $587,500. When this work is completed 
large river steamers can come within 100 miles of Lake 
Michigan. Congress has now before it data in reference to 
all but 30 miles cf the proposed water-way from the Missis- 
sippi to Lake Michigan. 


Gerhart’s Safety Car Truck. 

A trial of this appliance was made last week at the shops of 
the Boston & Providence. The results are said to have been 
— satisfactory to officers of the road who made the trial. 

rail was removed on a curve and a car sent around at 20 
miles an hour. Both trucks were kept parallel with the rails, 
and were uninjured. It will be remembered that we gave in 
the Railroad Gazette, Dec. 31, 1886, some account of trials 
made on the Grand Trunk with the same device, which 
showed how useful it might be in preventing wrecks. 


Combination Paper and Wood Hand-Car 
Wheel. 
The Kalamazoo Railroad Velocipede Co. describe a new 
hand-car wheel made by them as follows: 

The rim is wrought steel, 20 in. in diameter, 43¢ in. wide 
(before it is flanged) by ; thick. The flange is turned in dies 
under a 2,400-lb. drop, which makes them perfectly round 
and uniform. The surface of the tread is ground on an 
emery machine and made perfectly smooth. The centre is 
constructed of paper and wood in the following manner: 
Two disks are used for each wheel, %¢ in. thick ; \ in. is of 
birch veneer and { in. of compressed tar board or paper, 
on each side of the veneer. The paper is treated with a ma- 
terial that makes it absolutely water proof and imper- 
vious. The two paper and one wood disks, are put 
under 100 ton pressure when hot, the wood being 
saturated with glue and the paper with the water- 
proofing ; after remaining in the press until en- 
tirely dry, it is taken out and the discs are perfectly 
formed in concave shape and ready to be pressed into the 
steel rim, which has a malleable iron angle stop riveted to 
outer edge of the rim, with rmg on opposite side and bolted 
securely to angle stop th.ough felloe and disks. Between the 
two disks 1s a solid hard wood centre 6 in. in diameter by 23¢ 
in. thick, and 144 in. by 1 in. bent felloe, which forms a back- 
ing at the point of bearing. This leaves acircular air cham- 
ber, 6 in. from wood centre to felloe, which makes the wheel 
very light and nearly noiseless when in motion. It is per- 
fectly water-proof and will not be affected by climatic 
changes. It has been thoroughly tested under our immediate 
supervision and has given entire satisfaction under very 
severe tests. 

Steel Trade in England. 
All the steel works throughout the North of England con- 
tinue extremely busy, and most of them are not only pressed 
for deliveries but are booking fresh orders. There is work in 
band which will keep the mills running full time over the 


reason that the accumulators had been charged for fully 
two weeks. This fear proved groundless, however, a8 
the accumulators furnished an ample supply of electricity to 
carry the lights through the first pertormance, and on the 
next day they were recharged. Since that time tney have 
been in regular use, with unvarying success. 


Loughridge’s Freight Train Brake—Correction. 


In our issue of Aug. 26, the new devices of Mr. J. E. 
Loughridge were described ard illustrated. The residence 
of Mr. Loughridge was given as Baltimore. His address is 
4440 Sansom st:, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Master Car-Builders’ Association—Letter Ballots. 


Under date of Aug. 24, the Secretary (M. N. Forney, 45 
Broadway) issués the following circular : 

The circulars and cards for the letter ballots ordered by 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association at the Miaveapolis con- 
vention have all been sent to members of the Association b 
mail. If any member has not received the circular he wi 
confer a favor on the Secretary by informing him at once. 

The subjects of the letter ballots are: 1, Standard type of 
coupler; 2, Rigging for non-automatic draw-gear; 3, Stand- 
ard axles, journal-box, etc., for cars of 60,000 Ibs capacity; 
4, Standard sizes of lumber for freight cars. 


Petroleum Fuel and the British Admiralty. 

In English Parliamentary debates recently Lord George 
Hamilton stated that the Admiralty was closely watching 
the use of petroleum as fuel, and that while the Admiralty 
experiments have proved that oil is cleaner and occupies less 
space, they have also shown that it is more costly than coal 
and that it does not conform so well to the conditions neces- 
sary for the rapid generation of steam. 

This leads Engineering to say: 

“It would be interesting to know to what extent the Ad- 
miralty really 1s ‘watching’ liquid fuel, for it is tolerably 
clear that if it labors under the impression that oil will not 
generate steam so rapidly as coal it is amazingly ignorant of 
what is being done every day in Russia and America, while 
the ‘experiments’ that have led it to this conclusion are of 
no more practical value than would be the ‘experiments’ of 
an obscure Chinese country doctor on the discoveries of M. 
Pasteur. It is well to speak very plainly on this point, be- 
cause when the Russian Government goes so far as to order 
the Tchesmé, one of the heaviest and most powerful ironclads 
afloat, to be fitted with liquid fuel furnaces, 1t is ridiculous 
forthe Admiralty in this country to set against such a fact 
the few paltry dockyard experiments with mere theoretical 
appliances conducted by officials ignorant of petroleum. The 
Italian Government set a proper example to the Admiralty 
a few months ago in sending engineers direct to Russia to 
study the best types of furnaces in use in the 250 liquid fuel 
burning steamers and the 1,000 locomotives employing petro- 
leum in that country. More recently the Standard Oil Com- 


| pany of America and the Penusylvania Railway have done 


the same thing—adopting the latest outcome of years of 
practice in liquid fuel burning in Russia with remarkable 
success instead of wasting time and money on experiments 
with immature inventions as the Admiralty has done.” 





whole of this year. 
The Severn Tunnel. | 
At the nelf-poerly meeting of the Great Western Railway | 
Company, the chairman (Sir D. Gooch) said the doubling of | 
the Bristol and South Wales Union Line baving been com- 
leted, through passenger trains were pow being run between | 
mdon and South Wales via the Severn Tunnel. He thought | 
it would be a satisfaction to the proprietors to know that as | 
far as the bvard could estimate, taking the month of April, | 
which was by no means the best, as a basis, new traffic ap- | 
peared to be passing through the tunnel to the extent of | 
about £75,000 per anoum, } 


Bridge for China. 
An order has gone to England fora highway and railroad 
bridge, to cross the river at Tientsin, in connection with the 
railroad now in course of construction. It is intended to 
build the bridge during the ensuing wiuter. and to have it 
ready for opening in the spring of 1888. The bridge is to be 
supported on piles of hard native timber. Several firms in 
England have been invited to submit designs for the iron 
superstructure, and that of the Patent Shaft & Axletree 


machinery ready for shipment ina little over twa months, 
has been accepted. The bridge 1s to consist of oue swig 
span of 150 ft., and ten fixed spans of 25 ft., with a road- 
way of 26 ft. in the clear. Mr. Cleminson, of Westminster, 
is the consulting engineer. 


New Oil Tank Steamers. 





| It is stated that the iron barges recently contracted for with 


John Roach & Sons by the Standard Oil Company for the 


into steam- 


Those who wish to know precisely the present cutcome of 
the experiments on the Pennsylvania should read the article 
on the subject in the Railroad Gazette uf July 1, 1887. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Fire. 


During a fire at the works of the Anchor Manufacturing 
Co., at Delray, e‘ght miles west of Detroit, Monday morn- 
ing, five Michigan Central box cars, standing on the track 
near by, were destroyed, and the rails of the road were so 
distorted by the heat of the fire that the track was unable to 
be used. The trains on the Lake Shore road were also held 
back during Monday by the smoke and heat. 


Res: oring Indemnity Lands to Settlers. 


The Acting Land Commissioner has issued the necessary 
instructions for the carrying into effect of Secretary Lamar’s 
recent order restoring to settlement certain railroad indem- 
pity lands, as fo'lows: Southern Pacific Railroad, of Cali- 
fornia, about 4,000,000 acres; the Dallas Military Road Cv., 
of Oregon, about 1,200,000 acres; the Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga, about 2,500 acres, covered by unapproved selections; 
the Vicksburg & Meridian about 1,500 acres, alsocovered by 
unapproved selections. 


Careful Train Running. 


Below is the substance of a circular issued by Mr. John 
McNulta, Receiver of the Wabash, to the operating officers 
ot that road laying down the principles on which they are to 
act in conducting the St. Louis excursion traffic next month. 
To ali Officers and Kmployés : 

The heads of the several departments of this road will at 
once commence, and as soon as possible complete arrange- 


ships. ‘The plan is to build a fleet of tank-steamers for car-| ments for the carrying and accommodation of passengers to 


| rying oil in bulk, each vessel to carry about 700,000 gallons, | and from the National Encampment of Grand Army of the 
|and make the trip acrossthe Atlantic in fourteen days or | Republic, beginning at St. Lcuis, Sept. 27 next. 


(The cir- 
less. The holds of the ships will be divided into compart-| cuiar here refers to special trains for General Sherman, 
ments, or tanks, and so arranged that, should a leak occur in | General Sheridan, Governor Rusk of Wisconsin, and other 


| At present there are two or three German oil-tank steamers | 


one, the oil in the others could not escape. The oil will be | 
pumped directly from the storage tanks on shore into the | 
steamer’s tanks, a great saving of time over the present 
method. It takes about two weeks to load a vessel with oil 
cans, but a tank-steamer,could be loaded in thirty-six hours. 


running to this country, and a new one is being built in 
England for German trade with a capacity of 1,500,009 gal- 
lons. 


Railroad Accidents in Switzerland. 
The Swiss Bureau of Railroads reports for 1886 train acci- 
denis as follows: Derailments, 42; collisions, 17, against 63 
and 23, respectively, in 1885; derailments due to misplaced 
switch, 11; defective rolling stock, 6; the causes of the others 


Grand Army organizations.) 

The general traveling public will be limited to the use of 
the regular trains, the number of cars assigned to which 
will be increased to meet the increased demands, and these 
trains divided into sections. No more than one engine and 
ten cars will be attached to any special or reguiar train or 
section, under any circumstances, All trains will be run on 
the block system, and not mcre than one train or engine will 
be allowed on the main track of the road between any two 
telegraph stations at onetime. All freight and other traffic 
trains will be side tracked, and all switches will be locked or 
spiked, while the special trains are passing over the line, to 
and from St. Louis. The entire road force, together with the 
force of the Bridge and Building Department, divided into 
reliefs, must be kept on duty during the entire time occupied 








unknown; collisions due to eT eg switches, wrong signals 
or mistakes of the employés, 10. 


Other collisions were due | 


in the transportation of these passengers to, and returning 


to cars standing too near the track and to undetermined | them from St.Louis, in guarding, inspecting and protecting the 


causes. The wounded were 85, the killed 40. The total 


| road-way and bridges. Watchmen must be kept continually 


mileage of railroads in Switzerland was 1,734 miles in 1884, | at all bridges, every bridge viaduct, culvert, cattle guard, cut 
a ; | and embankment, together with the entire track must be in- 
Electrical Accumulators. | spected immediately before and after the passage of every 


| Accumulator Co., have given a novel test of their accumula- 
| tors during the past week, at the Chicago base-bal]l park. An 
| open-air theatrical performance, under the management of 
| Bolossy & Kiralty, has been in progress there. It was found 
| that the maximum power of the engine used for electric light- 
| ing would be required to illuminate the grand stand and 
| auditorium with arc lights. On account of the magnitude and 
| number of the scenes, it was considered dangerous to light 
the out-door stage by means of oil or gus. It was 
| finally decided to utilize electrical accumulators, and 
| for this purpose Johnson, Holland & Co. secured the use of 
| one set of accumulators belonging to the Pennsylvania vesti- 
| buled train. A system of incandescent lights was put up in the 
dressing rooms two weeks before the performance was begun, 
| it being delayed for several days on account of the unfavor- 
| able weather. At first it was feared that the incandescent 

lamps attached to the accumulators would not work, for the 


Johnson, Holland & Co., Western agents for the Electrical | train. 


Flagmen must be kept at all points on the line where 
the view of engineer: is obscured by curves or other obstruc- 
tions, and inform the engineer of every approaching train, by 
proper signal, that the roadway in front of him has been iu- 
spected and is safe and clear for him to go ahead. Engineers 
failing to get ‘‘go ahead signal” at such points, will at once 
slow down to a speed that will enable them to bring their 
train to a full stop within one-balf of the distance in their 
view. All officers and employés will be on the alert and 
leave nothing necessary undone to secure the safe transit of 
all trains carrying ngers. ; 
All employés of this road, other than those connected with 
the: transportation department or with the roadway or 
bridges and buildings, who are members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, whose services can be spared, upon the ap- 
proval of their immediate superior officer, will be given 
transportation for themselves and their immediate families 
St. Louis and return. Transportation will also be given 
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the officers and employés and their immediate families, of 
connecting lines of roads with which this road has running 
agreements, who are members of the Grand Army, on appli- 
cation made for it by the President, General r or Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the road where they are employed. 
No other pas-es or transportation will be given. The rates 
are so low that any one who ought to go can afford to pay. 


Burdette Station. 


It oppee that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has dis- 
tinguished one of the stations on its new Chicago line by 
naming it after the only Burdette, who acknowledges the 


compliment as follows : 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Aug. 15, 1887. 

My Dear Mr. Ledwith : If I am the man whom the Chi- 
cago, Santa Fe & California Railway delighteth to honor my 
laurels are made greener and brighter, being placed on m 
brows by a Greene County neighbor—may her emerald hi 
never be steeper ! 

Your pen picture of the new station was the work of an 
artist. * * The section-house rises before my eyes as I 
read your letter, and the tool-houses stand before me, and I 
see the wearied tramp reposing in the shade of the freight- 
house. Peace to his sole, or should I say pieces to his soles. 
I see o a of another — os Ledwith, — 
up to look upon my name as a fragment o geogra te) 
the great Cs. Fo & C. Indeed, it is a monument aa ich 
any man might well be proud, and Iam indeed proud of it. 
People will live under the shadow of my name, which I am 
now corvinced will live forever, or at least during the full 
term of the construction bonds. commercial traveler, 
that timid, sbrinking, shy, and gentle flower of the road, will, 
it may be, break his fast and slake his bottomless thirst at 
the town of me. May he digest me lightly. It may be that 
on the Fourth of July and on my birthday return tickets 
may be put onsale for me, good for three days. This is 
ree to. the vain soul of man as honey and the honey- 
comb. 

I hope the station of Burdette may be much yor | 
times larger and better than the man for whom it is named. 
I hope it may grow like a campaign rumor, that it will be- 
come as big as a prairie, that it will be blessed in its store- 
houses, and in all that it setteth its h nd unto; that it shall 
be made plenteous in goods, and in the good treasure of the 
rain in its season, in the fruit of its ground and of its cattle. 
When it gets to be big enough and strong enough to stand 
it, Pll come out and lecture to it. But not until after it is 
weaned. I don’t want to stunt its growth. And soI com- 
mend it to its tutelar goddess—the C., 8S. F. & C. Ry. 

BERT. J. BURDETTE. 


Railroad Construction in}]the South. 


The New York Times publishes the following list of rail 
roads now proposed, and either building or under survey in 
Tennessee, Bouwhawrent Virginia, Eastern;Kentucky, and West- 
ern North Carolina : 

Powell’s Valley, from Knoxville to Cumberland Gap ; 63 
mules, ready for the contractors. 

The Knoxville Southern, from Knoxville to Atlanta, Ga. ; | 
201 miles, 100 miles in operation, and the remainder to be | 
let within 90 days. 

The Carolina Central, from Wilmi n, N. 
ville Gap, between Rutherfordton and 
to be put under contract at once. 

The Carolina, Knoxville & Western, from Knoxville to 
Port Royal, S. C., and Augusta, Ga.;400 miles under con- 
tract, from Greenville, 8. C., to Augusta. 

The Nashville & Kuoxville; i65 miles, 50 miles under con- 
tract. ‘ 

The Tennessee Midland, from Memphis to Bristow, Tenn. ; 
480 miles, 135 miles under contract und the entire line 
covered by surveys. 

The Nashville extension of East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia, from Knoxville to Nashville; 160 miles, 20 miles 
ready to let. 

Cumberland plateau extension of the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Gvorgia, from Emery Gap to South Pittsburg, 
Tenn. ; 115 mies. 

Tbe Cumberland Gap extension of the East Tennessee, Vir- | 
ginia & Georgia; 60 miles under survey. 

The Mempbis & Charleston extension, from Stevenson, 
Ala., to Chattanooga; 42 miles under survey. 

The Cumberland Valley & Unaka, from Nashville to)! 
Charleston, 8. C., via Knoxville; 750 miles under survey. 

The Athens & Jelico; 24 miles already surveyed. 

The Cumberland & Alleghany, from Morristown to Cum- 
berland Gap; 40 miles. 

The Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago, from Charleston, 
8. C., to Ashland, Ky., via Johnson City, Tenn.; 850 miles 
under survey and partly under contract... 


Coughlin Out on Bail. 


Timothy Coughlin, the section foreman of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, who was held responsible for the Chats- 
worth accident, has been admitted to bail in the sum of 


* 





C., to Knox- | 
noxvilles 215 miles, 








Will Commissioner Fink Retire ? 

The Chicago Times says: ‘It is understood that when 
Chairman Fink, of the Eastern Trunk lines, returns from his 
three months’ European vacation, he wiil insist upon being 
granted a permanent leave. His assistant, Vice-Chairman 
Guilford, will be made Traffic Manager of the New York 
Central. The programme will culminate in the appointment 
of Chairman Blanchard, of the Central Traffic Association, 
as the successor of Mr. Fink.” 


Train Wreckers. 

It is rcpurted that the watchman in charge of the Vermil- 
lion River bridge, on the Wabash road near Danville, Ill., dis- 
covered, one morning last week, a og of iron placed in the 
track in a way to deraila train. Two suspicious men had 
been seen around the bridge, and the attempt at train wreck- 
ing is attributed to them. 








RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulations of Railroady. 


In Alabama, the Federal Court decides that where there 
are two rival lines of steamboats ona river plying between 
the same points, and carrying freight for hire, both bearing 
the same relation to a railroad company and both seeking its 
services to forward their freight to the same points of desti- 
nation, and the company systematically discriminating 
against one by charging it 50 cents a hundred more for 
freight than the other, it is liable in damages at the suit of 
the line so discriminated against. The fact that the higher 
rate is not unreasonable does not affect the fact of discrimi- 
nation.* 

A Colorado statute (Sec. 2,186 Gen. Stat.) provides that 
‘‘every person in peaceable and undisputed possession of 
lands or tenements under claim and color of title, made in 
good faith, who shall for five successive years ter. con- 
tinue in such possession, and shall also, during said time, pay 
all taxes legally assessed on such lands or tenemeuts, be 
held and adjudged to be the owner of said lands or tene- 
ments to the extent and a to the of his or 


| furnishing materials a lien on money due 





her proper title.” The United States Circuit Court holds that 


this provision will protect the title of a railroad company to 
a right of way taken and used as an easement, upon compli- 
ance with its conditions, although the condemnation proceed- 
ing were invalid for want ot sufficient notice, and the owner 
of the _ was not estopped, by ae! knowledge ot the occu- 
pancy, from maintaining an action o a. 

In Minnesota the jeune Court holds that where a rail- 
road company negotiable bonds to be unconstitu- 
tionally issued by the officers of a town, under the section of 
the statute referred to, which were in form the obligations 
of the town, and recited on their face that they were issued 
under such an agreement, and which were accepted by such 
company, and n ted and transferred by it for the full 
face value thereof, and subsequently negotiated and sold to 
the citizens of anuther state, who, in an action in the circuit 
court of the United States, brought against the town to re- 
cover overdue interest, and tried upon the merits recovered 
final judgment therefor, which fixed the liability of the 
town for the whole amount of such bonds to the holders 
thereof, held, that the acts of the company in procuring and 
negotiating the bonds were without authority of law and 
wrongful, and that, by reason thereof, a cause of action 
arose in favor of the town and against the company, for 
the recovery of the amount of such bonds, with interest.* 

The assessment law of Colorado (Gen. St. Colo. § 2847) 
provides, in respect to the taxation of railroads, that the 
** proverty shall be valued at its full cash value, and assess- 
ments shall be made upon the entire railway within this 
state, and shall include the right of way, road-bed,” etc. 
The Federal Court holds that the term ‘“‘rightof way,” as 
used 1n the statute (Gen. St. § 2847), does not relate to a mere 
intangible right of crossing, but to the strip of land ap- 
propriated by the rail company tor its use, and upon 
which its -bed has been built.+ 

In Rhode Island the treasurer ot a railroad corporation for 
several years had been in the habit of borrowing money on 
the notes of the corporation signed by himself as treasurer. 
Most of these notes were indorsed by one of the directors; 
some by himself individually. The by-laws of the oe 
tion did not confer such authority on the treasurer. In an 
action against the corporation, on an agreement signed in its 
behalf by the treasurer, whereby a loan obtained from a 
banking house took the form of a purchase of exchange on 
London, it eepeneet that railroad corporations were not in 
the habit of borrowing money in this mode, while on the 
other hand it was shown that banking houses which, hike the 
plaintiff, had foreign capital to lend, were in the habit of 
lending it in this manner. The United States Circuit Court 
rules that the directors, by their course of conduct, had held 
out their treasurer to the public as the fiscal agent of the cor- 
poration, and as having authority to make and indorse notes 
for it; that there was nothing in this transaction so unusual 
- = have put plaintiff on inquiry, and that the railroad is 
iable. 

In a very recent case, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
say: The policy of the law to discourage steam railroads from 
crossing each other on the same grade is distinctly ruled in 


| many previous decisions. As, however, crossing at grade is 


not absolutely prohibited, each case must be determined on 


| its own merits. In the present case the master found, inter 


alia, that the pro crossing is essentially necessary, for 
the successful and profitable —— of the appellee’s road, 
and does not seriously injure the appellant, although it does 
somewhat impede the movement of the latter’s trains. He 
further found that it is nou reasonably practicable to avoid 
crossing the road of the appellant at grade, at the points 
we and that the ..unicipal authorities of the city of 
hiladelpbia have consented to the proposed plan of con- 
struction ; thereby recognizing that it is not unduly danger- 
ous to the public safety. This finding was confirmed by the 
Court below. An examination of the evidence fails to con- 
vict the master of error in his conclusions. In view of the 
fact that the crossings are in an outlying portion of the city, 
and where through passenger trains are not likely to 
moved, we discover no sufficient cause for prohibiting a 
crossing at grade.° 
A Michigan statute gives laborers on railroads and persons 
by a railroad to 
contractors, To entitle a person to the benelits of this stat- 
ute he must prove that his claim is undisputed, and acknowl- 


| edged to be due from the contractor; that the amount which 


he claims as against the company is due from it to the con- 
tractor; and that an itemized bill of the labor materis] fur- 
nished to the contractor has been duly presented to the com- 
ny. The Supreme Court holds that an assignee of a claim 
or labor or materials furnisbed stands in the place of the 
claimant and takes all his rights; but that an order given by 
a sub-contractor upon a merchant in favor of a lavorer, by 
which the latter obtains goods, is not an assignment of the 
laborer’s claim, so as to enable the merchant to proceed 
against the railroad company under the statute; and that 
bills for tbe keep of teams, for feed furnished, and fcr cloth- 
ing and board of men empluyed on the road, do not come 
within the protection of the act.” 

In Minnesota the Supreme Court holds that the exception 
to the statute requiring railroads to fence their tracks, which 
allows places to be left open to afford necessary and suitable 
access to station and depot grounds, simply modifies the gen- 
eral obligation to fence, so as the necessity upon which 
the exception rests requires, It is nevertheless the duty of a 
company to erect and maintain suitable fences and guards to 
prevent domestic animals from passing over or through the 
depot grounds, on to the track, beyond the limits of such 
grounds., 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In New York, the Court of Appeals rules that a carrier 
over a portion of a continuous line of transpor‘ation may 
(within reasonable limits and under such circumstances as 
are fairly incident to its legitimate corporate business) con- 
tract to carry from a point beyond its own terminus to its 
terminus and thence over its own route, as well as to carry 
beyond the terminus of its own route, and such contract is 
not ultra vires. In this case, the Court also holds that where 
the eviaence warrants a finding that the merchandise trans- 
ported was delivered to and accepted by the carriers under a 
special contract, and there is no conclusive evidence that the 
consignor consented to accept bills of lading in place of such 
contract, the carriers’ liability is fixed by such special con- 
tract and cannot be ab: ted or altered by the subsequent 
signing and mailing of bills of lading by the carriers, whicb 
did not reach the consignor (who was also the consignee) un- 
til after the loss occurred.?° 

In New York, a local freight agent of a railroad company 
having a right to issue bills of lading, but A upon actual 
receipt of property for transportation, issued bills of lading 
for sixty-five baspels of beans to one Williams, describing 
them as received to be forwarded to one Comstock as con- 
signee, but adding with reference to the packages that their 
contents were unknown. Williams drew a draft on the con- 
signee, and procured the money upon it of a bank, by trans- 
ferriug the bills of lading as security. It turned out that no 
barrels of beans were shipped or received by the railroad 
company, and that the bills of Jading were the product of a 
conspiracy between Williams and freight agent to de- 
fraud whoever could be induced to advance money upon the 
faith of the false bills. The Court of Appeals in an action 
by the bank against the company to recover 





for the fraudulent issue of the bills of lading decides that the 
railroad is hable to the plaintiff bank. If a carrier desires 
to limit his respon-ibility on bilis of lading to a delivery to 
the named consignee alone, he must stamp his bills *‘non- 
negotiable;” and where he does not do that be must be un- 
de: to intend a possible transfer of the biils and to 
affect the action of transferees thereof, and will furnish con- 
sideration for the basis of an equitable estoppel, without ref- 
erence to negotiability or directness of representation.** 

In Minnesota, a railroad is held responsible for the value 
of a car load of hogs, which, transported in very hot weather, 
died from the effects of the heat.* 

In Missouri, the Federai Court rules that the initial carrier 
of personal baggage over connecting lines of railroad is not 
liable for an injury to the gage at a point beyond the ter- 
minus of its own line, unless it has assumed such liability by 
express agreement, or unless there is some arrangement in 
the nature of a partnership between it and the connecting 
carriers; and a finding that no such express agreement is 
shown will be sustained, where it appears that a th 
ticket was purchased in the usual way, and that, although 
the purchaser of the ticket did not read the stipulations 
printed on it, a stipulation limiting the liability of the mitial 
company selling it to losses occurring on its own line was 
printed on the ticket,?* 

In Pennsylvania the Supre.ne Court reiterates the well set- 
tled rule that although common carriers may limit their 
liability by a special contract, or by special acceptance of 
goods, yet there can be no limitation of liability where the 
loss or injury resulted from the negligence of the company.** 

In Minnesota, a railroad crossed a person’s farm of i60 
acres near its west boundary. The Supreme Court decides 
that damages to the whole tract might properly be considered 
by the jury in estimating respondent's damages, and also that 
evidence of the market value of the whole farm before the 
appropriation of the right of way through the same by the 
railway company, and of the market value of what remains 
to the owner after the taking and occupation thereof, was 

properly received. '* 

In Michigan the Supreme Court decides that where a street 
is opened through the right of way of a railroad company, 
the damages awarded the company should not be restricted 
to damages for the use of the land occupied by the street in 
crossing the right of way, but should include any extra ex- 
pense created by the use of the right of way for the street, 
in the ordinary use of the company’s road, and such otber 
damages as it may sustain by injury to its track, right of 
way and franchise, occasioned by the crossing, and which 
may be properly considered as the natural, necessary, and 
proximate cause thereof. The same court also holds that a 
municipal corporatiun cannot make a contract with a rail- 
road company, whereby it vacates a street, in consideration 
of the company erecting a station on a part of such street, 
that will in the future prevent it from condemning such 
property for the opening of a street that the general welfare 
of the municipality may require to be opened. '* 

In New York, the Court of Appeals in affirming another 
judgment against the New York Elevated ilroads for in- 
juries to adjoining owners, holds that evidence that since the 
building of the elevated road the trade and business of the 
street bad fallen off, and the current of custom had large] 
lessened in volume aud changed in character, and whic 
tends to show that, by reason of the falling off of business, 
rental values on the street had seriously diminished, is ad- 
missible on the question of damages, although such evidence 
also established that such result was due in part to a tendency 
of business to move up town, with which the elevated road 
had nothing todo. Smoke, gases, ashes and cinders, which 
affect and impair the easem. nt of air: the structure itseif and 
the ot cars, which lessen the easement of light; the 
drippings of oi] and water and the frequent columus, which 
interfere with convenience of access, are elements of damage, 
although they are the necessary concomi:ants of the con- 
struction and operation of the road, and are not the result of 
any negligence. It is enough that they abridge the land- 
owner’s easement. 17 

In Minnesota, the Supreme Court rules that the statute of 
1878, which makes the setting fire of property by locomotive 
engines prima facie evidence of negligence, applies only to 
defects in the locomotive, or the act of the employés in oper- 
ating it, and not of negligence in leaving the right of way in 
an unsafe condition. '* ; 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 


In Michigan a passenger went to a -station on a railroad 
at night, intending to take a train that been in the habit 
of stopping at such station when signaled soto do. The train 
did not stop for him, although the usual signal was given. 
The Supreme Court decides that he may recover the penalty 
of $100 provided by statute for the failure of the railroad 
ay to “furnish accommodation for his transporta- 

ion. ’ 

In Michigan the Supreme Court again rules that a man 
who drives on a track without looking and listening for an 
approaching train cannot recover damages if he is injured by 
it;*° and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has in to 
lay down the same rule in the case of a pedestrian. “In the 
same state the Supreme Court say that where there are five 
tracks at one crossing, and the view of the fifth is obstructed 
until the first tour have been crossed, and there 1s n° gate or 
flagman, it is for the j tosay whether a traveler who is 
injured on the fifth fuifilled bis duty by stopping, looking 
and listening, before driving upon the first track, or whether 
he should bave taken other precautions. It is also a question 
of fact for the jury whether at a given crossing a railroad 
company is guilty of negligence in making a “ flying switch ” 
at the speed of 20 miles an hour.?? 

The Supreme Court of Michigan also rules that a settle- 
ment for a grossly inadequate sum, obtained by misrepresen- 
tations by the comanes that the plaintiff would be brought 
“into disgrace, and would get nothing in the end,” if she 
sued for the injury, and at a time when she was sick and 
nervous and in great need of money, and repudiated by her 
the next day, ismo bar to an action against a railroad for 
personal injuries, ?* 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. | 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be | 
held as follows: } 


| 
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ville, Co). Thomas Saunders has been ap) 
tendent of that portion of the road between 
and Granite, Col. 


; Denver Short Line.—John Wilson has been elected Presi- 
dent. 


inted Superin- 
olorado Springs 


Dubuque, Kansas City & Southwestern.—The incorporat- 
ors of this new Lowa company are J.P. Farley, William L. 


Adirondack, annual meeting, at the office, N York, | Bradley, Frank D. Stout. J, H. Shields, ‘B. J. O'Neil, Tom 
Sept. 14. , ed 2: 9 eer | Connolly, Peter Kienne, Jr., D. D. hiya. ¥V. Rider, J. R. 
fichioon, Topeka & Senta Fe, special meeting, atthe | Walter, and C. E. Wales. 
office, Topeka, Kan., Sept. : See - P 
. . a es : ... |._ Grand Marais & Vermillion.—The imeorporators of this 
Cleveland & Wheeling, special meeting, ut the office, Can-| Minnesota company are: Charles E. Edward H. 


ton, O., Sept. 16. 
} oe ye Slatington & New England, at Newton, N. 


-, > ept. 5. 
a toledo ¢& Ohio, annual meeting, at the office, Toledo, O., 
pt. 5. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the ~ stocks of railroad companies have | 
been declared as follows: 


Boston & Albany, $2 per share, payable Sept. 
stockholders of record Aug. 3. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 ar street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

The National Association of General Passenger Agents, 
at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 20. 

The Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association 
New York, Sept. 14. 

General Time Convention, Hotel Brunswick, New York 
City, Oct. 12. 

_ The New England Railway Club resumes its meetings at 
its — in Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, 

orth American Railroad Superintendents, at the Hotel 
Brunswick, New York, beginning Oct. 10. 
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PERSONAL. 


—C. C. Waite has resigned the position of General Manager 
of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 


—Charies Neilson has retigned the position of General 
Superintendent of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 


—J. M. Fraser has been appointed Chief Clerk of the 
Western Railway Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 


—L. W. Stevenson, General Freight and Passenger Agent 
of the Northern Division of the Mexican National, died sud- 
denly at Laredo, Tex., on Aug. 27. 


—W. E. Straus, Assistant Superintendent: of Construction 
on the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Division of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, died at Wichita, Kan., last week. 


—Ex-Judge A. L. Soule, General Counsel of the Boston & 
Albany and one of the most prominent lawyers in Massacbu- 
setts, died last week while on a visit to the White Mountains 


—Columbus R. Cummings, the first President of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis road, and one of the chief movers 
in the scheme to parallel the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
is now at the head of the —- Gas Trust, by whicha 
combination of the interests of the gas companies was | 
effected for the purpose of regulating ruinous competition. 


—Arthur S. C. Wurtele has been appointed Deputy State 
Engineer in New York, vice John t, resigned. Mr. 
Wurtele has been ia) agent in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works (New York City) for some time past. 
He served a number of years in the Chief Engineer’s Office of 
the New York Central & Hudson River. 


—J. B. Clough, whose death was announced in last week's 
Gazette, was born in Wilbraham, Mass., Oct. 30, 1823, and | 
received his collegiate education at Wesleyan University, | 
Middletown, Conn., graduating therefrom in August, 1848. | 
He his engineering career in 1849, on the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad ; the next year he was locating engineer of | 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, and later was on the efield | 
& Kentucky: at the nangning out of ‘the war he} 
was connected with the Nashvile & Henderson. In) 
May, 1861, he was appointed construction engineer of | 
United States military roads in Virginia, and organized a 
construction corps of 640 men, which he commanded un-| 
til December, 1864, when he resigned on account of ill) 
health. ‘ In 1867 he was chief engineer of the Hastings & | 
Dakota. In 1869 he.was elected city engineer of the city of | 
Minneapolis, a position he filled several years in succession. | 
In 1870 he was chief engineer of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
and from 1876 to 1880 occupied the same position on several 
smnall railroads in Minnesota. In 1880 he entered the ser- | 
vice of the Nortbern Pacific, being first in c e of the Bis- | 
marck bridge, then assistant general engineer of the Missouri 
division, and successively in charge of construction on the. 
Yellowstone, National Park and Wisconsin divisions, and | 
last April was made engineer in charge of the branch roads | 
-iv Montana. 
| 
ELECTIONS .AND APPOINTMENTS. } 


} 


Arkansas & Grand Prairie.—G. M. Barbour, Chi-| 
cago, has been re-elected President and Manager; Adolph | 
Cudell, Chicago, is elected Secretary and Treasurer, having 
su G. D. Foster. Messrs. Joseph Fleshman, of Chi- | 














Wilson, Andrew A. Hathaway, John A. Burke, and Chester 
Keenan, Minneapolis. Be tits 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—J.8. Barclay 
has been appointed General Freight Agent. 


Kansas City, Salt Plains & Texas.—The directors of this 


new Kansas company are L. D. Latham, James N. Young, 
of Chicago; Marquis M. Toole, of Hammond, Ind.; James | 


aaa of Chicago; Arthur Trevellian, of Comanche City, 
nL. 


Marion & Indianapolis.—The directors have elected 
David Overman President; James Brownlee, Secretary, 
and D. B, Sweilse, Treasurer. 


Mexican Northern.—John A. Wood, of New York, has 
been elected President; Henry Jones, of the City of Mexico, 
Vice-President; George B. Harris, Genera] Manager. 


Mineral Range.—The following directors have been elect- 
ed: Charles W. Cass, George K. Chase, F. B. Loomis, Will- 
iam G. Smith, William N. Cromwell and James Graham, all 
of New York; Charles Phillips, Phiiadelphia; William R. 
Shelby, Grand Rapids; Jacob’ Baer, Peter Ruppe and C. A. 
Wright, Hancock. Charles A..Wright has been re-elected 
Manager. 

F. B. Loomis was elected President and George K. Chase 
Vice-President of this company at a meeting of directors 
held Aug. 31. 


Missouri River, Roscoe & Duluth.—The officers of this new 
Dakota company are: F. M. Hopkins, of Roscoe, President; 
F. B. Gannon, of Ellendale, Vice-President; E. W. McClure, 
of Ellendale, Secretary, and 8S. P. Howell, of Liala, ‘T'reas- 
urer. 


St. Joseph & Santa Fe.—W. A. P. McDonald, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been elected President ; Daniel Crosby, 
Topeka, Kan., Vice-President; E. Wilder, Topeka, Secretary 
and Treasurer; A. A. Robinson, Engineer; Fred. W. Pringle, 
Attorney. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado.—George H. Man™ 
chester has been elected President; D. L. Ga’lup, Secretary 
and Auditor. The following directors have been elected : 
George O. Manchester, Arthur L. Devins, Charles H. Draper 
and O. B. Lowry, of Boston: Jotn C, Carpenter and I. C. 
or of Chanute; O. W. Kimball and J. H. Sturgeon, of 

t. uis. 


Skowhegan & Athens.—The compary has organized with 
J. F. Holman as President. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—George E. Farrington has 
been elected Secretary and J. W. Cruft Treasurer of this 
company. 


Union Pacific.—General Traffic Manager Thomas I- 
Kimball becomes the assistant to Vice-President Potter, and 
the office of General Traffic Manager is abolished, as well as 
that of Assistant General Traffic Manager at Salt Lake, which 
releases P. P. Shelby. J..W. Morse, the General Passenger 
Agent, and C. S. Stebbins, General Ticket Agent, give up 
their offices, which have been consolidated under J. S. Teb- 
betts, the aew General Passenger and Ticket Agent. W. B. 
Whitney succeeds Tebbetts as Assistant General Freight 
Agent and D. E. Cornell as Assistant General Passenger 
Agent at Kansas City. S. B. Jones, as the Assistant General 
Passenger Agent in Omaha, and O. P. McCarthy, Assistant 
General Ticket Agent, give way to E. L. Lomax. Robert 
Blickensderfer takes the Superintendency on the Nebraska 
Division, and M. R. Ten Broeck becomes Eastern Ageut, with 
headquarters at New York. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS, 





Alabama, Florida & Atlantic.—The company has 
20 miles of road under construction by contractors J. O. 
Woodbridge. The whole line as projected is about 500 miles, 
from Montgomery, Ala., to Biscayne Bay, Fla. J. C. Graff 
New York, is President. 


Alabama Midland.—It is reported that this company 
is to build a line from Boatgene?. Ala., southward to a 
connection with one of the larger Florida roads. From there 


| 


Augusta & White River.—This Arkansas road is now 
graded and ready for tracklaying. It will probably be-com- 
pleted in two or three weeks. 


Austin & Northwestern .—This company is at- 
ing with Belton, Tex., for an extension to a connection with 
the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas at McGregor. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Baltimore & Ohio Express 
Co. bas been sold to the United States Express Co. for a 
period of 30 years. ‘The sale was made directly by the rail- 
road company. No other parties were recognized. he 
agreement was cohsummated last week. Negotiations for the 
sale have been pending about a month, having begun with 
President Garrett before his departure for Europe. 


Bartlett & Albany.—This company has obtained a 
charter in New wsbire to build a four-mile roau in Al- 
bany, Carrol] County, te give access to timber lands. 


Birmingham Mi®teral.—Worthington & De Bardele- 
— pe Ala., have contracted to build 14 miles 
of this road. 


Boston &Maine.—In the New Hampshire House, this 
week, a report of the Railroad Committee favoring a lease 
of the Boston & Lowel] was presented and accepted. An in- 
definite postponement of the pill was moved, and the House 
adjourned, pending action. 


Brooklyn & Coney Island.—This company, which 
operates a horse railroad from Brooklyn to Coney Island, 
will reconstruct its road-bed before next season and will  sub- 
stitute electricity for horse-power. 


Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island.—This road 
was sold last week to George I. Murphy, who bid $601,000 
for the first mortgage bond holders. The company will be 
reorganized under the name of the Brooklyn & Brighton 
Beach Co., and the road will be run as asuburban line in 
connection with the Kings County elevated road, of Brook 
lyn. 


Canadian Pacific.—The company will expend over 
$1,000,000 upon its Montreal station and approaches, The 
foundations for the new station are to be completed within 
six weeks. 

The case of Coumee & McLellan, contractors, against this 
road has been decided in favor of the latter. 

The company has assumed the management of the Postal 
Telegraph Co. on the Pacific coast. It has hitherto been 
managed by the Mackay interest. The lines extend from San 
Francisco to New Westminster, B. C., where they connect 
with the Canadian Pacific lines. 

A train of 17 car loads of salmon from British Columbia 
— Winnipeg Aug. 24, eastbound. This is the first train 
oaded exclusively with salmon which has passed over the 
road. It is not said whether the salmon was canned or cured. 

It is stated that the company is to put on a new steamship 
to run between Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver. 


irardeau Southwestern.—The company will 
gin surveys for a 30-mile extension from Wells- 
dale, Wayne County, Mo., to Lee,Carter County, the terminus 
s a gerrent River branch of the Kansas City, Fort Scott 


Central of Georgia.—The company has a surveying 

rty in the field locating the extension of the Savannah, 
triffin & North Alabama from Carrollton, Ga., to Decatur, 
Ala., 135 miles. 


Central Pacific.—The company had filed a mortgage 
to secure the payment of $16,000,000 of bonds, redeemable 
50 years from Oct. 1, 1886, and drawing 6 per cent. interest. 


Central Railway & Steamship Co.--This company is 
surveying a road from Kissimee to Rockledge , and from 
Kissimmee to Punta Rassa. 

Chatham & Harwich.—Chatham, Mass., has voted to 
issue bonds to the amount of $31,500 at 444 per cent. interest 


to pay for its part of the stock in the new road between Har- 
wich and Chatham. 


Chambers Valley & New River.—This company has 
been organized in Virginia to build a road to connect the Nor- 
folk & Western with the railroads of North Carolina. 


Chicago, Cincinnati & Charleston.—The contract 


| to lay the rails on 102 miles of this road from Camden to 


Black’s, S. C., has been let to Taylor & Elmer, of New York. 
They have commenced work. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—There will be about 





it is proposed to connect over one line, running north from | 


the vicinity of Jacksonville, all the business of the various 
roads. 


Albemarle & Pantego.—This is a new line now under 
construction from Mackey’s Creek, N. C., on the south side of 
Albemarle Sound to Pungo River, via Pantego, a distance of 
about 28 miles. Ten miles of road are completed and in 
operation, and the remainder of the line is under construc- 
tion, to be completed during the coming winter. The road- 
bed, so far as constructed, is. well built, and laid with oak and 
cypress ties, 2,800 to the mile, and steel rails. The company 
owns steamboats, tugs, and barges, to be used in trans- 
ferring its cars across the So: 


of 8 miles. From the last named place the track of the| 
Norfolk Southern road will be 
folk, Va. The whole line, including the 


to Edinton, a distance | 


| Bronson, of Indian Springs, Fla., and John A. Prentiss, of | Oty, Bes 


800 miles of track laid on this road between now and Janu- 
This will include a line from a junction with the 
main line, 15 miles west of Topeka, Kan., northwest th b 
Manhattan and Clay Centre to Beliviile. From Bellville 


>| Denver line will be built as far west as Phillipsburg, about 


100 miles. The branch from Herrington to Abilene-will be 
extended to Salina, and from Pratt to Meade Centre. 

The Hutchinson branch of this road will be built as far 
as Pratt Centre, Kan., this fall, and a roundhouse will be 
built there. After the work on the Southwest lines is com- 
pleted the company expects to put its whole force to work on 
the Denver Extension and on the line between Horton and 
Atchison, which it is desired to get completed this fall. 

The company is having its road fenced by contraet. 

700 miles of road in operation requiring 1, miles of fenc. 
ing was contracted for at the rate of 50 cents a rod. 
fence is of five lines of wire, or a total length of 7,000 mile 
of wire. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Since Jan. 1, 
1887, this company has laid 281 miles of new track. On the 
Ottumwa & Kansas City extension 148 miles have been laid, 
completing the line from Ottumwa, Mo., to Excelsior 
Springs; from Albany to New Glaurus, Wis., 16. miles ; 





used to reach Nor-| Roscoe to Eureka, Dak., 26 miles; on the Manilla & Sioux 
transfer | City line, 13 miles; from Lake Preston, Dak., to Bristol, 73 


cago. J. 8. Smith, of Beebe, and Edward Lehman, of Chi- | over the.sound, will be about 35 miles in length. The road at | miles; Merrill, Wis., northward, 5 miles. Total mileage of 


cago, were elected directors. 


Chambers Valley & New. River.—GeorgeT. Mills, of Phila- 
delphia, is President of this company. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Lucius W. Wakely bas 
been gppoiated Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
vice E. L. Lomax, resigned. 

E. J. Swords bas been appointed assistant to General 
Rastern Passenger Agent. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—M. E. Wattles has been | 
—- General Superintendent. He will assume charge | 
oO 
western extension of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Chicago, Milpaukee & St. Paul.—J.H. Hiland has been 
appointed General thwestern Agent of this road, head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Colorado Midiand.—F. E. Nelson has been appointed 
Superintendent of Road Department, headquarters at Lead- 

















the southern terminus commands deep water on the Pungo| the road on Aug. 1 was 5,515 miles. Twenty-two miles, 
River, and with proposed steamers willopena new short | now under construction, brings the Ottumwa line to Kansas 
route between Pamlico: Sound, Newberne, the country bor- | City. Eight miles are being constructed from Hopkins to 
dering on the Neuse and Pamlico rivers, and Matamuskeet, | Lake Minnetonka, Minn. From Merrill, Wis., northward, 


the construction of the remainder of the road. This is the | 


| Pungo and.Phelps lakes. A large traffic in lumber, corn and 


cotton awaits the completion of the road. The line will be 


| worked in close connection with the New York, Philadelphia 


& Norfolk system, over which its cars can be moved from its 
southern terminus north to New York and intermediate 
points without breaking bulk. The company was organized 
the present year with a capital stock of $300,000. Provision 
is ma 
year bonds. 


Arkansas & Grand Prairie.—The com 
tained a charter to build a road from Sprin 
Morgan City, La. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. —The Mulvane exten- 
sion is finished to Coldwater, Comanche County. The Kiowa 
extension is finished to Canadian City, on the Canadian 
River, I. T.,.and. will be put in operation about Sept. 10. 


de for issuing $800,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. 30- | 


| 50 miles are being built. 
The Kansas City extension will be opened Oct. 15, 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This company’s exten- 
sion from Iron River, Iron County, Mich., to Watersmeet, 
Gogebic County, was opened for busivess on Sept. 1. The 
new branch is a little cver 35 miles long. 

The contract bas been let for the extension of this road 
| from Ishpeming to Republic, Mich., with a branch to Michi- 
|gamme. The survey is nearly completed and a large force 


g 
ny .bas ob- | will be put at work immediately. 
eld, Mo., to! 


| -Cineinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—The company 
| will build 200 miles of fencing, 15 depot buildings, 18 tool 
houses and other structures. 


Clinch Valley.—George T. Mills, of Philadelphia, -has 
eceived the contract to build 25 miles of this road; McCrann 
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& Stewart, Lancaster, Pa., 
O. Houston, Roanoke, Va., 


Columbus, Lima & Northwestern.—The capital 
stock of this company has been increased to $4,000,000. The 


road will run from O., through seven county 
Seats to Defiance, O. , 


Colorado Midland.—It is stated that this company has 
made a contract with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, by 
which the latter agrees to build a from Ness City, 
Kan., to Colorado Springs, independent of the lo line. 


Denver, Memphis & Atlantic.—This road has just 
been opened tor business from le, Kan., through 
heen to Oxford, Kan, and from Stafford, Kan., to 

rned. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—It is stated that this road 
will be completed to Glenwood, Col., in about three weeks. 
The gauge is both broad and narrow. Local freights will be 

on the narrow gauge, the broad gauge being used for 
through freight and passenger traffic. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—It is that 
the lease or purchase of this road by one of ‘the large systems 
building into Colorado has been completed. 


Denver Short Line.—Ata meeting this week in Leaven- 
worth, Kan., steps were taken to commence Lashme wegen” 
surveys and secure franchises. The road, when built, will 
run directly from Leavenworth to Denver. Capital stock of 
the company is $1,500,000. 


_ Dubuque, Kansas City & Southwestern.—Organ- 
ized in Dubuque, Ia. The object is to builda road from 
Dubuque in a ee | direction through Iowa and 
into and through Missouri. Capital stock, $10,000,000. 


Duluth, Red Wing & Southern.—The City of Duluth, 
Minn., bas offered this company to survey a route from 
Duluth to River Falls, give $100, toward building part of 
the road, and furnish terminal facilities in Duluth. prop- 
osition has been favurably received. 


25 miles; John Sexton and Geo. 
5 miles. 


El Paso & Northeastern.—The prospectus of tbis 
company locates the line from El] Paso, Tex., across the 
corner of New Mexico in nearly astraigbt line to Kansas 
City, to which point it may ultimately extend. The northern 
terminus of the road as vow projected is to be the Canadian 
River, and the length will be 835 miles. 


Fort Smith & Southern.—The survey is completed to 
Van Buren, Ark. The road will be completed to Split Log 
City, Mo., 100 miles from Fort Smith, Ark., by Oct. 1. 


Georgia.—-Bills have been introduced in the Georgia 
Legislature to incorporate the following railroad companies: 
The Chattanooga Eastern; the Lexington Terminal, to build 


a railroad from Crawford, via Lexington to a point on the 
projected Augusta & Cha Railroad ; Thomas- 
ville & Northern, to build from Thomsonville to the Florida 


state line, and from Thomasville to some point on the Central 
Railroad, with R. G. Mitchell, P.. Pittman, T. E. B > 
W. H. Mitchell, C. H. Williams and others as incorporators; 
the Great North & South, to build from Atlanta to the South 
Carolina state line. 


Georgia Midland & Gulf.—Tracklaying is completed 
to McDonough, Ga., 98 miles from Columbus. 


Grand Marais & Vermillion.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion filed in Minnesota. The proposed road will extend from 
a point on Lake Superior or Grand Marais harbor toa t 
near the ‘Vermillion 


Capital stock, $3,000,000. Prin- 
cipal place of business, Marais 7 


Hawkinsville & Dublin.—J. E. Stetson, R. V. Bowen, 
R.G. Lewis, R. J. Taylor, D. C. Joiner and J. E. Lardler, 
of Hawkinsville, and W. B. Thomas, of Tennille, have ap- 
lied to the Georgia Legislature for a charter for a company 
y thisname. Capital stock, $200,000. 


Illinois Central.—The $y: ordinance tin: 
some 3,000 ft. of water front . w Orleans to } oye 


pany has stirred up considerable feeling in that city. The la- 
r organizations are pronounced in their opposition to the 
measure. The Knights of Labor held an open air meeting 
this week to protest against the ordinance. 


Inter-state.—This railroad in. Kansas has been completed 
from Leroy to Gridley, and will be operated by the Missouri 
Pacific in conjunction with the St. Louis & Emporia. 


Jacksonville & Mandarin.—This company has been 
incorporated in Jacksonville, Fla., by J. J. Daniel, J. C. 
Greeley, Dexter Hunter, E. M. Cheney, Lindsay Bury and 
Joel D. Mead. 


Kansas City, Salt Plains & Texas.— Charter filed in 
Kansas. The proposed line is to be built frem) McPherson in 
a southwesterly direction through the counties of Rice, Reno, 
Stafford, Pratt, Kiowa and Comanche, through Comanche 
cf to the south line of the state, an estimated distance of 
160 miles. Capital stock, $2,500,000. 


Lake Erie & Western.—Tracklaying on this road is 
now com 15 miles from Bloomington, IIl., to a point on 
the } w River. The bridge over the river will now 
so tracklaying will commence from Wesley City 
eastward. 


Lehigh Vailey.—The report that th’s company is survey- 
ing aline from Bethlehem, Pa., to Philadelphia has been 
officially denied. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The company 
has recently bought 1,200 freight. cars and 15 locomotives, 
and has paid $600,000 car trust mortgages. 


Litdle Rock & State Line.—The company has com- 
menced the survey of its road. Itis designed to run from 
Little Rock, Ark,, to the line between Arkansas and the In- 
dian Territory. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The company is building a 
new iron bridge across the Alabama River, four miles from 
Montgomery. 


Louisville Southern.—The company is at work in 
Woodford Uounty, Ky., locating a route for its Lawrence- 
burg & Lexington extension. 


Mansfield, Coldwater & Michigan.—Stockholders of 
this company huve entered suit in Ohio to set aside the sale of 
the road, made ten years ago under foreclosure. The road since 
then has been practically under control of the Pennsylvania 
Co., whose secretary bid it in at the sale. It is claimed that 
the discovery has lately been made that the Pennsylvania Co. 
contracted in 1872 to pay the interest on the company’s 
bonds, and that if this contract had been carried cut the 
mortgage could not have been foreclosed. It is also claimed 
that the Pennsylvania Co. got control of the Board of Direct- 
pre the road through the illegal issue of $1,500,000 of 


Minneapolis & St..Croix.—The directors have de- 
cided to build a branch line in Minnesota from section 25, 


township 30, range 23 in Ramsey County to South St. Paul, 
5 miles. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—This 
company’s line from Minneapolis to Manistique, Mich., will 
be completed. this-season. 


Mississippi & Tennessee Rivers.—The directors 
have cl a contract with D. 8. McIntyre, of fllinois, for 
the construction of that part of the above-named road from 
Corinth, Miss., to the Tennessee River. Work will begin as 
soon as right of way is secured. The river terminus is not 
yet settled, but it isexpected to be some point on ‘the bluff 
made historic by the battle of Shiloh. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The employés’ Arbitra- 
tion Committee, appointed at the Tamaqua Convention, met 
the receivers and chief executive officers of the company this 
week. The qoetice of the color test examinations was not 
settled in all its details, but the prospect of a strike no longer 
exists. The meeting was barmonious, a spirit of conciliation 
being shown by both sides. 

Pontiac-Pacific.—The work of constructing a new steel 
bridge across the Coulonge River, Ont., has heen commenced. 
James Morrison, of Ottawa, has the contract. The contract 
for building 10 miles of track beyond the river requires that 
the work be completed before Nov. 1. 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The company has filed a 
mortgage in favor of the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, for $58,000,000, covering the main line and all 
branches. On Dec. 1, 1886, the road gave a similar 
mortgage to the trust company to secure $40,000,000 of 
bonds. One of the provisions was that the road might issue 
additional bonds provided the te amount of bonds 
issued should not exceed $20, a mile for every mile of 
road Sreses. hy wea = ag age _ 
original mortgage m supplan y one for 
$58,000,000. 


Missouri Pacific.—It is said that as soon as the exten- 
sion to Houston, Tex., is completed that the gauge on the 
east line from Jefferson to McKinney will be widened and 
the road extended éither to Denver or Fort Worth. 

Work has been resumed on the Lexington & Jefferson 
City (Mo.) extension. Tracklaying will commence this week. 


Missouri River, Roscoe & Duluth:—Incorporated in 
Dakota. The proposed road willextend from the Missouri 
River through Roscoe, Liala and ‘Ellendale to a connection 
with some trunk line to St. Paul and Duluth. 


Mobile & Birmingham.—It is stated that G. T. Cop- 
ennig bas contracted to build 60 miles of this road. 


Mobile, Hattiesburg & Jackson.—Articles of incor- 

a filed in Alabama. The road will extend from Mo- 

ile Ala., to Jackson, Miss. Capita! stock of company, $300,- 
000. H. Austill is an incorporator. 


New Castle & Northern.—The grading of this new 
road from New Castle to Middlesex, Pa., is about completed 


& Western will operate the road. 


New Roads.—Mr. Gabriel C. Artigas is to build a rail- 
road in Mexico from San Andrés Tuxtla to the Bodegas de 
Totoltepec, a town situated on the banks of a stream navi- 
gable by canoes, and which empties into the Rio San Juan. 
Mr. Tejada Guzman is the engineer in charge of the work. 

A New York Phe sree has in prospect the building of a 
road from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Monroe, La 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—The reorganiza™ 
tion of this company will be completed on Sept. 2%. The 
amount of cash to be transferred to the company, including 
that in the hands of the reorganization committee, will 
about $1,000,000. All the floating debt has been paid, nearly 

,000,000 equipment bonds liquidated, and the second 
mortgage cancelled. 


bas recently put inservice 18 new passen 
installment of a large order now being filled. The company 
has contracted for the Martin anti-fire car heater on a trial 
train. Six cars and three engines will be fitted with the 
heating apparatus. 


r coaches, the first 


dent Reed denies the report that the quadruple tracking of 
the road would be stopped at Port Chester on account of the 
hign asked for land east of Byram River. The directors 
of the road had decided to extend the new tracks to Port 
Chester, and when the matter comes up again it is thought it 
will be decided to continue the work to Stamford this year. 
The road has submitted to the Railroad Commissioners 
applications for leave to change the grade of 70 highway 
crossings. This number is exclusive of those west of Stam- 
ford, which will within a year be placed below or above 
in the course of the work on the four-track system. In 
towns where there are two highways crossing the tracks at a 
short distance a 
whole cost for the construction of one bridge and approaches 
if the town will abandon one of the highways. According 
to the Jast published statistics this road and its leased jines 
have about 500 grade crossings. 


Nippissing & James Bay.—The survey of this 
Canadian road will be commenced this fall. It is the inten- 
tion to build next summer a line from North Bay to Lake 
Temiscamingue. It will follow the valley of the Chippewa 
Creek to a point north of Trout Lake, whence it will proceed 
due north to Lake Temiscamingue. 


Ohio Valley.—Hopkinsville, Ky., has voted $100,000 to 
this company. The read is being rapidly pushed. 


Oregon & California.—The road only lacks 40 miles of 
completion to Portland. As soon as the connection between 
Postendond San Francisco is completed, work will prob- 
ably begin towards Idaho. 
Southern Pacific. 


Oregon & Transcontinental.—Henry Villard.formerly 
President of this com 7 pee the Northern Pacific, is said 
to have purchased Ey ,000 of Oregon Railway & Navi- 

tion €o.’s & per cent. bonds which are in the Oregon & 
Trenenentingunalts treasury. The transaction, which. is in 
the interest of a German syndicate, will, when completed, 
relieve the Transcontinental of its burden of floating debt. 


Pacific —Justice Field, of the United States Supreme 
Court, has delivered an opinion to the effect that the act of 
Congress creating the Pacific Railroad Commission improp- 


The road belongs to the 


is not judicial. The Court therefore declines to make an 
order compelling officers to answer questions and also declines 
various construction companies. 

The Commission will hold a session: in Chicago on t. 12, 
and will look into the affairs of the old Sioux City & Pacific. 
It will resume its session in New York on Sept. 20, and will 
then report directly to the President as speedily as possible. 
Up to Aug. 22, 21,000 pages of testimony had been taken. 


Peninsular. of Lower California.—The Mexican 
Government has lately granted a concession and charter to 
this company, with a subsidy of $12,000 per mile. The line 
contemplated is to run from Ensewada, Cal., 35 miles east- 
ward, trom which point it branches to San Diego and also to 
Yuma. The mam l‘ne crosses the Colorado River at Port 
Yeabel and goes eastward through Sonora ..nd Chibuabua to 
El Paso, Tex. The contract, which has been given, calls for 
the beginning of work on the last day of August. 


Pennsylvania.—The company contem constructing 





and the track will soon be laid. The New York, Lake Erie | 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The company | 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Vice-Presi- | 


. the company has agreed to assume the | 


erly invites the co-operation of the courts in an inquiry that | 8@ 


to make an order giving the Commission access to books of | Girard 


Port Jervis, Monticello & New York.—The surve 
of the extension from Huguenot to Summitville, N. Y., 
| now completed and the route located. A good line with an 
easy grade, 1744 miles in length, has been adopted. The di- 
| rectors now hope to have the grading completed by winter 
and the track laid in the spring. 


Red River Valley.—The affairs of this road have 
found their way to the British Parliament. The Colomal 
Secretary read a cable dispatch in the House ot Commons 
this week from Lord Lansdowne, Governor-General of 
Canada, in which the latter denied the report that Sir John 
McDonald bad said he would not hesitate to ask the aid of 
| the Imperial troops to stop the construction of the road. 
| Lord Lansdowne alco said : The Provincial act for the con- 

struction of the Red River Railway was disallowed by me on 
| the advise of responsible edvisers, on the ground that the 

a line would tap the traffic of the Canadian Pacific, 
| and would thereby seriously injure the interests of the whole 
| country, which bad submitted to large sacrifices in order to 
| unite the provinces by a national road. 

ons. on the new road is now completed. 

| J. M. Browning, the proprietor of the lots on the Red 
| River, near Winnipeg, which are now the cause of so much 
litigation in preventing this company from getting its right 
of way, was examined this week in the suit of himself against 
Hugh Ryan. By his testimony the fact was not elicited that 
, he was acting directly in the interests of the Canadian Pacific, 
| but it is generally believed that such is the case, never- 
| theless. He expressed himself heartily in favor of protecting 

the latter’s rights. He refused to talk much on what he said 
| was a purely private affair, and would not say what consid- 
| eration he expected for his land. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The Receiver of this old 
has not yet succeeded in gaining possession of the com- 
pany’s books. The Court granted an order compelling the 
| officers of the road to show cause why the books should not 
be forthcoming. The officers put in the plea that the books 
and papers bad passed out of their hands on the sale of the 
road. ‘The officers have now appealed from an order declar- 

| ing them guilty of contempt. 


St. Francis.—Beginning at Edmundston, N. B., seven 
miles of this road have been located. The promoters expect 

| to locate as far as the mouth of the St. Francis River this 
fall. A government subsidy of $96,000 for that distance has 

| been granted. It is the intention to build the road up the 
| valley of the St. Francis and across to Point Lewis, Quebec. 


| st. Joseph & Santa Fe.—This company, representing 

| the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, will build its line at once 

from Atchison, ., to St. Joseph, Mo., and thence east to 

| Carrollton, Mo., a distance of miles. The line passes 

| through the counties of Buchanan, Clinton, Caldwell and 
Ray, commons with the main Chicago line of the Atchison, 
at © ton. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—Britton & Lyon have 
| 1734 miles of grading completed on this road between Fort 
Worth, Tex.. and the Dalias County line. All thework be- 
| tween Fort Worth and Commerce has been let. Tracklaying 
| has conamenced at Commerce. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado.—This company 
| was incorporated a few months ago, and the construction of 
| the road commenced from St. nis westward. It was 
| denied atthe time that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
| was interested in enterprise. Now the latter company 
| comes out as its owner. The road will still be known by its 
| original name. The company has filed an amended charter 
| in Kansas, with a capital stock of $20,000,000. The routes 
| of the new road are as follows: 

Route No. 1—Beginning at St. Louis, westerly t' h the 
counties of St. Louis, Franklin, Gasconade, Osage, ries, 
| Mitler, Cole, Morgan, Pettis, Johnson, Lafayette & Jackson 

to Kansas City, Mo. Route No. 2—Commencing at a point 

on route No. 1, between Versailles in Morgan County and 
| Cole Camp in Benton County; thence in a southwesterly 
| direction through the counties of Morgan, Benton, Henry, 
| Bates and Vernon in the state of Missouri, thence westerly 
| through the county of Bourbon, state of Kansas, near Fort 
| Scott. Route No. 3—Commencing at a point on route No. 2 
| in ‘Benton County, Missouri, thence northwesterly by the 
| most practicable route through the counties of Benton, Pettis, 
| Henry, Johnson and Lafayette, to a connection with route 
No. 1 at a point in agg pres County. Route No. 4—Com- 


mencing on route} No. 2 in Henry County, Mo., thence 
westerly through the counties of Henry, Bates 
and Case in the state of Missouri, thence west- 


erly through the counties of Miami and Franklin, in the state 
| of Kansas, to Ottawa. Route No. 5—Commencing at.a point 
| of connection with route No. 1,in Johnson County, Mo., toa 
| point at or near Warrensburg, in said county. Route No. 6 
—Commencing ata point on route No. 1, Johnson County, 
Mo., thence northerly through the counties of Johnson, 
Lafayette and Ray, in the state of Missouri, to a point at or 
near Lexington Junction. Route No. 7—Commencing at a 
| point on route No. 2, in Benton County, Mo., thence through 

the counties of Benton, Pettis and Saline, in the state of Mis- 
souri; thence northerly through Carroll and Chariton coun- 
ties to the northern boundary line of the county. Route No. 
8—Commencing at a point on route 1, in Miller County, Mo., 
thence southwesterly through the counties of Miller, Mor- 
n, Camden, Benton, Hickory, Polk, Cedar, Dade and Bar- 
| ton, in the state of Missouri: thence westerly through the 
| county of Crawford, in the state of Kansas, to the city of 
i . The estimated length of these lines is 900 miles. 
a headquarters of the company are to be at Fort Scott and 

opeka. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—The new shops, to be located at 
Gladstone, Minn., have been contrac for, and are to be 
completed Nov. 1. They will cost $100,000. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The company 
commenced last week laying rails on the extension from 
Park River to Langdon, Dak. The new live will be 40 miles 
long. 


Sault Ste. Marie & Omaha.—Incorporated in Mich- 
igan. The line is now being surveyed from the Sault Ste. 
Marie southwestward. Itis said that the undertaking is 
backed by the Union Pacific and Canadian Pacific interests. 


Shenango Valley.—This company is having difficulty to 
ain an entrance for its road into Sharon, Pa., the New York, 
ennsylvania & Ohio having obstructed its path, laying 





a‘ line from-the mouth of . Peter’s creek}to ttstown, Pa., 
about 20 miles. 


tracks and running lines wherever their land would per 
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mit. The Shenango Valley road is a feeder of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern. 


Sioux Valley.—The extension from Kingsley, Plymouth 
oars gt to Moville, 884 miles, was opened for business 
this week. 


Somerset.—The survey has been completed from Solon 
to Bingham, Me., and the directors have voted to bond the 
Hoey for $225,000 to provide funds for building to Bing- 


Southern Pacific.—The company has commenced to 
build a branch road from Menlo, Cal., to the Stanford Uni- 
versity. It is thought that the branch will be ultimately ex- 
tended to Saratoga, in Santa Clara County. 

The company has graded about 15 miles of road west from 
Winters, towards Berryessa Valley, Cal. 


Stockton & Copperopolis.—The extension of this road 
southward from Oakdale toward Fresno, Cal., is said to be 
contemplated by the Southern Pacific. 


Sturgis & State Line.—The contract for building this 
road from Sturgis, Mich., to Goshen, Ind., has been let to 
William Dallin of Chicago. The line when completed is to 
be called the Canada & St. Louis. J. W. Flanders is Presi- 
dent. W. M. Laughlin, Sturgis, Chief Engineer. 


Tennessee Midland.—About 2,000 men are now at 
work between Memphis and Jackson, Tenn. The rails and 
locomotives are contracted for and the contract for cars will 
be closed soon. It is the intention to commence tracklay- 
ing at both Memphis and Jackson in October. Applica- 
tions for subscription to the capital stock of the company bave 
been made to Hickman County for $75,000, to Davidson 
County fur $500,000, and to Cannon County for $75,000. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.— 
Thirty-one miles of track are laid on the extension of this 
road from Mt. Pleasant to Cadillac, and the road, which will 
be 68 miles long, is to be opened for business on Nov. 15. A 
line is also being built from Mt. Pleasant up the Chippewa 
Valley to Sherman City, 18 miles. 


Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon.—W. V. McCracken 
& Co. have 20 miles of track laid on this road. which is to 
run from Ashley to Muskegon, Mich., 95 miles. Grading is 
completed, and the road will be opened by Dec. 1. 


Union Elevated (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—This company 
has executed a mortgage for $7,000,000 to the Central Trust 
Co., of New York, covering all its property and franchises. 
Bonds will be issued as the work on the extension progresses. 


Waterloo & Magog.—The effect of the injunction 
against the sale of this road to the Canadian Pacific is likely 
to delay the construction of the line from Montreal to Sher- 
brooke, Que., a year. 


Winona & Southwestern.—Winona, Minn., has vot- 
ed a bonus of $100,000 to this enterprise. It is the purpose 
of the company to build a road from Winvuna southwesterly 
to connections with other lines in Central and Western Iowa 
and with the Union Pacitic at Omaha, Neb. The distance 
from Winona to Omaha is 330 miles. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 


The Inter-state Commission. 
The Southern Express Co. has submittel an answer to 
the circular of the Commission, in which answer the company 
argues that it is not legally bound to furnish schedules of 
rates, as asked for. ‘ It is,” says the answer, ‘“‘a corpora- 
tion established under the laws of Georgia, using wagons, 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 
Month of July: 
lasted 1887. 
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points near Minneapolis are 31¢ cents lower to that city 
than they are to Duluth, but from points further west they 
are graded down until at_ the Western terminus of the road 
the rate is the same to Minneapolis as it is to Duluth. Itis 
understood that the roads are coming to an understanding, 
and that the Minneapolis & Pacific will try to have a milling- 
in-transit rate which will protect Minneapolis interests. 


Dubuque Switching Rates. 

The Iowa Railroad Commissioners have decided, on com- 

laint of the Dubuque Board of Trade, that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Illinois Central, which con- 
trol the most valuable terminal facilities in that city, must 
switch the cars of the Burlington, Cedar, Rapids & Northern 
and the Minnesota & Northwestern to mills and factories 
at reasonable prices, It was complained that the 
charge was excessive for freight to and from non-competing 
points, and that in the case of cars to or from competing 
points the roads complained of wholly refused to do the 
switching. The commissioners say that the side tracks of 
a railroad are public highways, and that the roads must, 
therefore, haul over them the cars of all other companies at 
reasonable rates, which, they say, should be $1 per car for 
one mile, $1.50 for two miles, and $2 for three miles. 


Classification Meeting. 

A conference has been arranged to be held at Niagara 
Falls Sept. 6, to consider the question of amending the 
various freight classifications of the country, so as to make 
them more nearly uviform and, if possible, tocombine them. 
Roads using the Trunk Line, and the Joint Western classi- 
cation will be represented at the conference and it is hoped 
to enlist the co-operation of those using the Southern and the 
Pacific Coast classifications. Among the representatives al- 
ready chosen are the following: 

To represent lines west of Chicago, E. P. Ripley, H. R, 
McCullough, Oscar G. Murray, J. 8. Leeds, J. L Sheuroe 
A. C. Bird, J. M. Hannaford and Richard Gray; east of 
Chicago, G. R. Blanchard, W. 8S. Sloane, R. L. Crawford, 
A. C. Rose, F. H. Ere. J. 8. Hammond, H. B. Chapin, 
John Porteous, C. E. Gill, C. L. Cole, R. M. Fraser, H. C. 
Diehl, J. T. R. McKay, Alexander McKay, William Dun- 
can and S. B. Knight. 


Mexican Trafiic. 
A dispatch from the City of Mexico says that the Mexican 
Central bas secured some European shipments by making a 
rate of 83 shillings (first class) from Liverpool to the City of 
Mexico, via New Orleans and El Paso per the Harrison line 
of steamers. A company has been formed at Mexico by 
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1 to July 31. 


818,644 
282,690 





railroads, steamboats, steamships and other vebicles of con- | 


veyance. The use of railroads bas always been the subject 
of special contracts which differ in their terms and condi- 
tions, and are subject to change or abrogation at the will of 
the railroads. The rates and charges of the express company | 
are, therefore, made up of an estimated reasonable allowance 
for the use of its own prope:ty and for the use of other les. 
With one railroad it may contract for car space, with another 
upon a tonuage basis, and to a third it may pay a percentage 
of its revenue.” The answer quotes from an opinion by Chief- 
Justice Waite, sustaining the right of an express company to 
make special contracts with railroads, and it likens the rela- 
tions of the express and the railroad to those between the rail- 
roads and the Post Office Department or the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. It is submitted that legislation to re- 





verse established legal principles should certainly make some | 
reference to the law or principle to be changed; yet section 6 
of the Inter-state law not only contains no reference to ex- 
press companies, but declares in unambiguous language that 
its provisions apply only to railroads. The schedules pro- | 


vided for are required to state the piaces upon the railroad, | 
| Butt. 
| 


and contain the classification of freight in force upon the 
same, and copies of the schedule are required to be keptin 
every station, yet the express company owns no railroad, has 
no control over railroad rates or classification, and has no 
office or agents in many of the stations of lines with which 
it bas contracts. The sixth section, it is averred, no more re- 

uires a publication of schedule of rates, fares, charges and 
classifications by express companies than by other customers 
of railroads. 

A Washington dispatch of Aug. 26 says that the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Grocers’ Association has protested against 
any ag in the trunk line classitication as petitioned for 
by the Merchants’ Freight Bureau and others. Other parties 
have also filed similar protests. 

’ The Commission Will meet in St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 13. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The total shipments of flour, grain and provisions from Chi- 
cago eastward to seaboard points amounted last week to 
23,542 tons, against 19,644 tons for the week previous. The 
rcentages of the various roads were as follows: Chicago & 
rand Trunk, 6.5; Michigan Central, 18.5; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, 16.9; hey Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago, 22.4; Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, 13.6; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 13.3; New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 8.7; 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 0.1. 


Tea over the Northern Pacific. 


The American ship Ropes arrived this week at Tacoma, 
Wash. T., from Yokohama, with a cargo of tea for Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia, and another vessel is due soon. 
This cargo turnishes 180 car-loads for the Northern Pacific. 


Scarcity of Cars. 


Anthracite coal is $6.75 and $7 a ton in Chicago, and stocks 
are low. The dealers say lake vessels make such good profits 
in the ore-carrying trade that they will not come to Chicago 
with coal, and that the railroads have such a large merchan- 
dise traffic that they will not furnish sufficient cars to bring 
coal from Pennsylvania to Chicago. The regular lake lines 
have a large traffic in merchandise, owing, it is said, to the 
better maintenance of rail rates than in previous seasons, and 
so they do not take coal westward as heretofore. The water 
rate on coal from Buffalo to Chicago was $1.15 per ton at 
last accounts, 
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Mexicans to bring American hogs to that city regularly over 


| the Mexican Central, an experimental shipment of 1,400 


baving been successful. 


Illinois Rates. 
The managers of the railroads entering Chicago held a meeting 
Monday in Chairman Midgley’s office to consider the ques- 
tion of state as compared with inter-state freight rates. 
They concurred in the opinion that the statement sent to the 


| Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission by Freight Bu- 


reau Commissioner Brubaker, of Peoria, was correct as to 
the roads running across the state east and west from Peoria, 
and points south of Chicago; but all maintained that the 
charges did not apply to roads terminating at Chicago. While 
Peoria shippers and merchants might be justified in 
making complaint, they did not think Chicago shippers and 
merchants on thé north and south roads had any ground for 
protest. They agreed that they were willing to adopt the 
rates made by the north and south lines, but that an attempt 
to meet the rates of the cross lines would result in a ruinous 
cut. It was understood that the managers and. general 
freight agents of. the Chicago roads waube be present at the 
meeting of the Commission, at Springfield, yesterday, and 
that an effort would be male to have the Commission care- 
fully consider their side of the question in all its phases be- 
fore deterinining upon what it is declared would be a ruinous 
tariff, as some fear they will do. 

Mr. Brubaker’s statement was made at the request of the 
Commission that he furnish them with information regard- 
ing the discrepancies between the schedule of rates adopted 
by the railroads on inter-state traffic and tbat issued by the 
Commission for use within the boundaries of Illinois as rea- 
sonable maximum rates. In complying with that request, 
Mr. Brubaker first called attention to the fact that the rail- 
roads have made the Commission’s maximum rates the mini- 
mum rates on state traffic; that when asked to reduce the 
rates to equalize the unjust discrimination which their own 
inter-state tariffs have created in favor of points outside the 
state, the invariable reply is that they are not permitted to 
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Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Aug. 27 are reported as 
follows: 

1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
716,685 553.545 I. 163,140 29.4 


265,827 252,608 I. 138,219 5.2 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Aug. 27 
were 65,957 tons, and for the year to that date, 2,021,265 


Anthracite 
Bituminous...... .... 


tons. } 
The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week | 
ending Aug. 20 is reported as follows: 
Coal. 
871 


‘oke. Total. 1886. 











C 
Line of road 85,883 272,754 
Increase for the week 73,430 tons, or 36.8 per cent, 


199,324 


make less than Illinois tariff; that the Commission has fixed 


| the rates, and that it is not for them to judge the judge by 


making less rates than promulgated by the Commissioners. 
Mr. Brubaker then makes the following comparisons of state 
and inter-state rates: 
For 25 Miles. 
2d 
class. 
12 
22 20 
For 50 Miles. 
19 17 
31 25 
For 100 Miles. 
MOP RING 5060050..55 OR 22 
PUREE ctcvens otus sone . 41 3 
For 200 Miles. 
31 26 
52 42 
For 300 Miles. 


31 
48 


for 400 Miles. 


1st 3d 


class. 
1L 
16 


4th 
class. 
8 


13 


5th 
class. 


Inter-state 6 
8 9.6 


9.75 
15 


7.5 


nter-state 
t 12 


I 
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12.5 9 
20 16 


Inter-state.............- 11 


20.8 


15.5 13 5 
30 24 





Cotton. 


The cotton movement for the week ending Aug. 26 is reported 
as below, in bales : 


1886. 
14,446 
14,392 
47,392 
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|  Seaporte ;: 
12,153 
15,687 
178,524 
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Michigan Earnings. 
The earnings of all roads in Michigan, as reported to the 
Secretary of State, for the half year to July 1, were §36,- 
| $21,140, an increase of 16.59 per cent. over the same period 
last year. 


Minneapolis Grain Rates. 
The Minneapolis & Pacific has issued its new tariff, recently 
alluded to, and it appears to be a sort of compromise between 
| the position that the company announced that it would take 
and the claims of the lines running to Duluth. The rates from 


| 


Ioter-state.............. 37 34 18 15 
State . 64 53 _ 8 26 
Conversely, the Commissioners’ rates for 25 miles will 
| cover a distance of 75 miles on the Inter-state tariff; 
|the Commissioners’ rates for 50 miles will cover 215 
| miles; and the Commissioners’ rates for 90 miles will cover 
| 500 miles on the Inter-state tariff. , 
The results are very serious discriminations against Illinois 
| merchants and manufacturers. Mr. Brubaker further says: 
‘* When it is remembered that Illinois manufacturers pay 
higher freights than outside points on raw material, the in- 
justice will be seen to be still greater. One other fact must 
be remembered, viz.: That the rates in Illinois referred to 
above are over one road only; were I to give you Illinois 
rates on traffic _—— over two or more roads within the 
state, the figures would be very much higher; they usually 
are a combination of locals. The Inter-state rates referred to 
above are nearly all over two or more roads, and are fair 
illustrations of the rates at which markets outside the state 
can reach any point in Central or Southern Illinois, no 
matter how many roads the traffic passes over to reach its 
destination. These low rates have been voluntarily adopted 
by the railways. It is fair to presume, therefore, that in the 
judgment of the railway managers they afford a reasonable 
margin of profit on the traffic.” 











